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Modern Fideism 


An Editorial 
\* ITALIAN CRITIC recently invited Marxian theorists 


to reexamine their dialectic of opposites as a problem, 
instead of accepting it as a premise. This challenge unreels 
the part that dogmatism and fideism play in systems that 
proudly proclaim their allegiance to reason. In his recent book, 
Human Knowledge, Russell decrees that the scientist’s quest 
after premises, logically endless, must be terminated by belief. 
J. H. Randall closes the well known symposium, Naturalism 
and the Human Spirit, with a plea for faith in the scientific 
method. Both Russell and Randall are following the tracks of 
James who made metaphysics a matter of faith, “the will to 
believe,” and all of them are obliged to Kant who lowered the 
proofs for the ultimates from the speculative to the practical 
intellect. 

The faith of modern man is wholly foreign to the ancient 
faith which his secular culture has repudiated. It is blind in 
origin, whimsical in aim, grounded on the authority of empirical 
consequences, provisional and finite, in contrast to the authority 
of God ‘ Who can neither deceive nor be deceived.” Such 
fideism leaves all the ultimates wrapped in mystery—the origin 
of things, their destiny, and their present order. To use a 
favorite scientific term, such realities are indeterminate. Rely- 
ing only on the senses, modern thought has decided that the 
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material world is what Plato called a chaos. Consistently, it 
would have to be admitted that such radical disorder, where 
any final truth is unknown and undiscoverable, would make all 
science impossible. 

Tolerance is not a mark of modern fideists, despite their 
claims of being broad-minded. They dogmatically refuse to 
rethink their own premises, and their studies of the founda- 
tions of science mean accepting those foundations in advance 
and carrying out the scientific method further, with its own 
self as the subject. There is a will to believe in scientism, hence 
a will to reject the metaphysical position. Though insisting on 
the primacy of logic or at least Cartesian rationalism, scientism 
is ultimately voluntaristic. 

Scholasticism, which is ever willing to reinspect its own 
bases, invites modern fideists to do likewise. But such a re- 
examination must reach down to the roots of science and not 
simply prune the tree by accepting scientific method in advance. 
It must look at man, the whole, as found in common experience 
from which even the scientist begins his technical enterprise 
only to ignore those aspects of that experience which cannot 
be cudgelled into his method. It is by no means self-evident 
that the value of a system of thought is to be judged by its 
empirical consequences. 

Scientific method does not guarantee human progress. The 
more power it yields to man in times of peace the more hor- 
rible become his wars. There is a challenge in the present 
world crisis to reexamine the claims of a philosophy which finds 
principles that are ultimate in being and thought and offers its 
services in the task of guiding science to a more peaceful cli- 
mate where its progress can be insured against the hazards of a 
new war and the death of civilization itself. The voluntarist, 
fideist, dogmatist approach, which scientism adopts, would au- 
thorize the conclusion that one philosophy, one religion, one 
government, one culture is as good as another and hence would 
justify the enemies of man as well as his friends. 


. 


Aristotle, Copernicus, Galileo“ 


by Pierre Conway, O.P. 


LTHOUGH CONDEMNED from the start in the Protest- 
tant sphere of influence and remaining so until the dog- 
matic strength of Protestantism itself had vanished, the theory 
of Copernicus had continued to develop unimpeded under the 
benign eye of the Papacy as a legitimate scientific theory sus- 
ceptible of ultimate proof. The lack of any condemnation what- 
soever is evidenced by the fact that when, in 1614, Galileo was 
attacked for his Copernicanism by Father Caccini, a Domini- 
can, from the pulpit in Florence, Galileo threatened prosecution. 
Another Dominican, Father Maraffa, wrote him a personal 
letter of apology for this assault and Galileo subsided. 

Kepler, meanwhile, had long since been ousted and even ex- 
communicated by the Reformers, while praising the wisdom of 
the Church, which “left the philosophy of Copernicus alone.” 
Kepler wrote this in 1605. It is thus nothing other than pure 
invention to allegate that Giordano Bruno, condemned and 
burned in 1600 in connection with his blasphemies against the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, was the victim of his Copernican 
theories. Apart from the fact that he was not even a Copernican 
in the strict sense of the word, holding for an infinity of worlds 
and a pantheism that are absolutely foreign to the system of 
Copernicus, the first condemnation of the theory of any kind 
dates from 1616, and that was a private one addressed solely 
to Galileo. 

In 1615, a letter written by Galileo to his life-long friend 
and supporter, the Benedictine Father Castelli, in which he 
outlines the relationship between revelation and the physical 
sciences, was brought by his enemies to the attention of the 
Holy Office in Rome. Galileo, whose clearly Copernican work, 
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The History and Explanation of the Solar Spots, had been well 
received by such influential members of the Papal Curia as 
Cardinal Borromeo and Cardinal Barberini, the future Urban 
VIII, prepared, with the confidence born of his prestige as a 
scientist, to come to Rome to squelch the opposition. 

His friend at court, Monsignor Ciampoli, had already written 
him on March 19, 1615, that 


Cardinal del Monte and Cardinal Bellarmine had come to the conclusion 
that no objection could be raised to your treating of the Copernican 
system, or of your offering demonstrations of its truth, as long as you 
avoid introducing Holy Scripture. 


Cardinal Bellarmine, S. J., certainly one of the most influen- 
tial members of the Sacred College, himself wrote to the Car- 
melite Father Foscarini: 


I say that when there shall be a real demonstration that the Sun 
stands in the centre of the universe, and the Earth revolves around it, 
it will then be necessary to proceed with great consideration in explain- 
ing those passages of Scripture which seem to be contrary to it, and 
rather to say we do not understand them, than to say that a thing which 
is demonstrated is false. 


Statements such as these, by responsible members of the 
Catholic hierarchy, some fifty or more years after the publica- 
tion of the De Revolutionibus Orbiwm Coelestium, show the 
obvious all too wishful thinking in attempting to attribute the 
acceptance of Copernicus’ book to the preface of Osiander, 
whom Giordano Bruno called, incidentally, “an ignorant and 
presumptuous ass.’ While Osiander, in deference to Luther, 


wrote that neither the Copernican theory nor astronomy itself, 
“ could possibly be true,” Cardinal Bellarmine, the Catholic pre- 
late, was prepared to accept not only the theory of Copernicus 
but a real demonstration of it necessitating as a consequence a 
new Scriptural interpretation. Who is it, one might here prop- 
erly ask, who stands for the suppression of reason in favor of a 
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narrow, unreasoning, arbitrary interpretation of Scripture—the 
Catholic or the Protestant ? 

Despite this open-minded attitude toward the investigation 
of the Copernican system which continued to prevail in Catho- 
lic Europe while it was banned wherever the Reformation was 
in power, Galileo’s intransigence was at last to goad his enemies 
into exerting every force to procure his condemnation. If he 
had employed the same scientific reserve and moderation, devoid 
of personal sarcasm and insistence upon the complete acceptance 
of views many of which were erroneous, which had won Coper- 
nicus such great respect, Galileo would no doubt not have been 
condemned at all, and the Copernican system would have de- 
veloped much earlier. But, following Galileo’s arrival in Rome, 
Guicciardini, the Florentine ambassador in Rome wrote his 
master that Galileo’s aggressiveness and imprudence had ren- 
dered intervention inevitable. Still, out of deference to Galileo, 
there was no public reprobation. Pope Paul V simply ordered 
Cardinal Bellarmine to exact a private promise from Galileo 


that he would not hold or defend the Copernican system. This 
Galileo promised on February 25, 1616, and returned home 
quite pleased with the outcome, after having been told in audi- 
ence by Paul V that, while he lived, his calumniators would not 
be believed. 


Although at that time the De Revolutionibus Orbium Coeles- 
ttum was placed upon the Index “ until corrected ”—a corrected 
edition emphasizing the hypothetical nature of the Copernican 
theories appearing in 1620—Galileo’s own fortunes continued 
to soar. In 1623, his friend Cardinal Barberini ascended the 
Papal throne as Urban VIII. That same year, Galileo pub- 
lished another thinly veiled Copernican work, Il Saggiatore, 
directed against one of his opponents, Father Grassi, S. J. 
Urban VIII enjoyed having it read to him at table. Further- 
more he received Galileo in six audiences and granted him a 
pension for himself and his son. 
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Encouraged by the obvious esteem in which he was held 
for his learning and his accomplishments, Galileo felt that he 
could now once again propound the Copernican theories more 
unambiguously to the final confusion of his opponents. Thus 
in 1630 he brought to Rome the manuscript of a new work, to 
be entitled Dialogue on the Two Greatest Systems of the Uni- 
verse, the Ptolemaic and the Copernican. He presented it for 
approval to his friend, the Dominican Father Riccardi, Master 
of the Sacred Palace and chief censor of books for Rome. 
Although approving of Galileo’s scientific inquiries, Father Ric- 
cardi had some misgivings about the book which seemed to come 
dangerously close to establishing the Copernican theses as facts 
rather than mathematical theories. A delay of several years 
ensued, at the end of which Father Riccardi finally granted 
Galileo an Imprimatur with the condition that the preface and 
conclusion of the work would stress the hypothetical nature of 
the Copernican theories there discussed. 

When the work finally appeared in Florence in 1632, the 
supposedly saving preface was seen to be more ironic than sin- 
cere, and the whole work an all too obvious refutation of ‘a 
rather ignorant Aristotelian dubbed Simplicio—which while 
being the name of one of Aristotle’s commentators also meant 
‘simpleton’ in Italian—by two intelligent Copernicans. Worst 
of all, Galileo’s enemies promptly insinuated to Urban VIII 
that it was he who was being depicted in Simplicio—which in 
no wise seems to have been Galileo’s intention, since Urban VIII 


was both Galileo’s friend and protector and a man of sympa- 
thetic intelligence. In any case, Urban VIII resolved that the 
book could not pass unnoticed and Galileo, despite pleas of ill 
health, was summoned to Rome where he arrived in February, 
1633, and a special commission to examine the book was 
appointed. 


It is upon the ensuing events, as upon the antecedents of 
Columbus’ first voyage, that so many Protestant, anti-Catholic 
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and atheistic historians have allowed their imaginations to run 
riot, unchecked by any reference to facts. Since it is nearly 
always their—mainly fictitious—re-creations of the events which 
are given currency, as in Mr. Peattie’s article in the Reader's 
Digest, it is certainly not superfluous to set down the facts in 
some detail. 

Many of the accounts now extant were written before full 
access was given to the Papal archives and are the product of 
lurid imaginations. Many of those written since continue to 
prefer fiction to fact. However, in 1877, the young Protestant 
historian, Karl von Gebler, was given free access to the Acts of 
Galileo’s trial, carefully preserved in the Vatican, permitted to 
inspect them at leisure and to publish their contents in full. 
His factual account is quite different from the legends which 
Mr. Peattie disseminates with righteous indignation. 

Galileo arrived in Rome February 13, 1633, and was put up 
at the residence of the Florentine ambassador, the beautiful 
Villa Medici. On April 12, he was summoned before the Holy 
Office and stated categorically: 

I have not by any means held nor defended the said opinion that the 
earth moves and the sun is stationary, but have rather demonstrated 
the opposite of the Copernican opinion, and shown the arguments of 
Copernicus are weak and not conclusive.*® 
Thus, from the start it was not a question of causing Galileo to 
recant his Copernicanism, but to admit it. 

Following this interrogation, Galileo was told he must reside 
for the time being at the Holy Office. Urban VIII promised 
him the best and most comfortable apartments. On April 16, 
Galileo writes to Geri Bocchineri: 

Three large and comfortable rooms have been assigned to me... . 
My health is good, for which, next to God, I have to thank the great 


care of the ambassador and his wife, who have a watchful eye for all 
comforts and more than I require.** 


*° Vatican Manuscript, fol. 413 vo. 419 ro. Quoted in translation by Karl 
von Gebler, Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia (London, 1879), p. 201. 
“° Alberi, Le opere di Galileo Galilei (Florence, 1842-56), VII, 29. 
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His own servant was with him to take care of various errands 
on the outside. Von Gebler himself reports his impression of 
Galileo’s rooms in the Holy Office: “ all large, light and cheer- 
ful—on the one side the dome of St. Peter’s, on the other the 
beautiful gardens of the Vatican.” * 

On April 30, Galileo is again interrogated and, confronted 
with the evidence of his book, admits that he had perhaps 
stressed the Copernican point of view too strongly in his Dza- 
logue, but expresses his readiness to write another work which 
will refute the Copernicans completely! ** He is then, after a 
sojourn of some eighteen days in the Holy Office, allowed to 
return to the Medici Palace. On May 10, he is given ten days 
in which to prepare a defense. Meanwhile, a special commis- 
sion of readers had reported that, no matter what Galileo said 
to the contrary, his book—as was clear to all—was definitely a 
sustaining of the Copernican position. 

Finally, on June 16, in a last attempt to get a forthright 
statement from Galileo, Urban VIII, ordered that he be inter- 
rogated as to his intention and threatened with torture if he 
did not tell the truth, but if he persisted—not in holding 
Copernicanism, but in denying it—then he was to be sentenced 
on the basis of the evidence in the book. Galileo, as he had 
always done, steadfastly refused to admit that he had ever held 
the Copernican doctrines since the promise exacted from him 
by Paul V: “TI have not held this opinion since the decision 
was pronounced, as I have stated.” *® Von Gebler completely 
excludes the story, invented by some, that Galileo was actually 
tortured.”° 


‘7 Op. cit., p. 209, note 2. 

“8 Vatican manuscript fol. 419 ro. 421 vo.; fol. 420 vo. 421 ro. Quoted 
in von Gebler, op. cit., p. 215. 

*° Vatican MS, fol. 453 ro. Quoted in von Gebler, op. cit., p. 228. 

5°“ No, Galileo never suffered bodily torture, nor was he ever terrified 
by being taken into the torture chamber and shown the instruments; he 
was only mentally stretched upon the rack, by the verbal threat of it in 
the ordinary judgment hall.” Op. cit., p. 283. 
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After this final interrogation, Galileo was again confined for 
four days in the Holy Office, awaiting sentence. This was the 
sum total of Galileo’s imprisonment. 

. .. Upon what testimony, then, do a large number of authors speak 
with such pathos of the imprisonment which Galileo had to undergo? 
No sort of documents are referred to as evidence of the story; this is 
quite intelligible for none exist. 5+ 

Von Gebler himself refers to it as “ twenty-two days in the 
handsome and commodious apartment of an official of the 
Inquisition.” 

On June 22, Galileo pronounced his recantation and received 
his sentence. He had steadfastly refused to admit that he had 
ever held the Copernican doctrine since his promise of February 
25. However, another document, dated February 26, 1616, 
was also produced which not only forbade Galileo to hold or 
defend, but to teach i any way the Copernican doctrines. 
Galileo denied any knowledge of such a prohibition and even 
produced a statement given him by Cardinal Bellarmine on 
March 5, 1616, in which there was no mention of the latter 
phrase. Nonetheless, Galileo, on the evidence of his book, was 
considered to have broken his promise, “to be vehemently 
suspected of heresy,” and was condemned to life imprisonment 
and to reciting the Penitential Psalms once a week for three 


years. The imprisonment was immediately commuted to resi- 
dence in the Villa Medici in Rome. On June 30, he was 
ordered to proceed to the residence of his friend Archbishop 
Piccolomini in Siena, and finally after several months—which 
he spent in completing the Dialogue of Two New Sciences *°— 
he was allowed to return to his own villa at Arecetri outside 


Florence. There he was allowed to receive friends and rela- 
tions but his movements were maintained under the supervision 


52 Von Gebler, op. cit., p. 252. 

5° Von Gebler, op. cit., p. 252. The Encyclopaedia Britannica refers to 
only four days imprisonment, but is probably referring only to Galileo’s 
second sojourn at the Holy Office. 

53 Opere, VIII, 12. In his introduction to the Dialogue of Two New Sci- 
ences, Favaro here quotes Galileo’s letters to this effect. 
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of the Inquisition. The scientist Viviani was granted to him 
as an assistant, and in 1638 his work on mechanics, the Dialogue 
of Two New Sciences, was published. It is upon this work, 
rather than upon the Dialogue of the Two Greatest Systems, 
that Galileo’s scientific fame principally rests.” 

“ At risk of his life,”” Mr. Peattie writes, “‘ Galileo smuggled 
out bits of the new manuscript on which he was working (the 
Dialogue of Two New Sciences), to circulate in countries where 
thought and press were still free.” This is rather ironical in 
view of the fact that Galileo himself says that he completed the 
Dialogue of Two New Sciences during his five-month stay with 
Archbishop Piccolomini before he even returned to Arecetri. 
Friends in Venice wished to print it, but the Venetian Inquisi- 
tor blocked this. It was then given to Peroni, a friend and 
former student of Galileo’s attached to the court of the Emperor 
Ferdinand II who agreed to have it printed, but temporized. 
Meanwhile Cardinal Dietrichstein, Bishop of Olmiitz, had 
offered a press, the work had been approved by a Dominican 
censor, and printing could be hoped for shortly. Galileo, how- 
ever, taking advantage of the presence of the printer Elzevir in 
Italy, recalled the manuscript and gave it to him. The sheets 
were printed in Leyden by 1637, but the title and dedication 
were lacking. It was then arranged for Galileo, by Papal per- 
mission, to meet the Count de Noailles, French Ambassador to 
Rome and another former student, at Leghorn, en route back to 
France. The Count accepted the dedication of the book to him- 
self, and the book was forthwith issued. Copies arrived in 
Rome in 1638. Galileo did not receive his until six months 
later.°> This somewhat unexciting account of what actually 


54“ The direct services of permanent value which Galileo rendered to 
astronomy are virtually summed up in his telescopic discoveries. To the 
theoretical perfection of the science he contributed little or nothing. ... 
The most substantial part of his work consisted undoubtedly in his con- 
tributions toward the establishment of mechanics as a science.” Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (Chicago, 1947), IX, 980. 

55 Opere, Favaro’s “ Introduction,” VIII, 12-19. 
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happened, while lacking the thrills of Mr. Peattie’s tale, has 
nevertheless the trifling merit of being true. 

Galileo died in 1642, at the age of 78, a pious and fervent 
Catholic to the last. The reaction which Galileo is credited 
by writers such as Mr. Peattie with having started, was one 
Galileo never felt himself. Such an accusation would have 
grieved him more deeply than any other. Galileo, the “ Bold 
Discoverer,” saw no incompatibility between his Catholic faith 
and science. His reputation as a good Christian and true Catho- 
lic was as dear to him as his reputation as an astronomer. He 
was to the end, from conviction, a true son of the Church.” 

Since the disciplinary action taken against Galileo was not 
considered by his contemporaries as a doctrinal pronouncement, 
it would be futile to answer those who, some 300 years later, 
wish to consider it so. But what of the famous—but unread— 
Dialogue of the Two Greatest Systems itself? The reader is 
given the impression that in condemning it, the Holy Office 
had condemned a scientific work of the first order, in which 


the truth of the Copernican system was proved beyond dispute. 
But Wegg-Prosser, in his work on Galileo, is able to write: 


“. . . I suspect that many persons who consider themselves 


competent to give an opinion on the Galileo case have not so 
much as seen (it).”°’ After all these years, there exists no 
current English translation. One might ask why. Is it possibly 
because a general knowledge of it might diminish rather than 
enhance the legend of its scientific merit? In it Galileo still has 
the planets moving in circles, whereas Kepler had already 
demonstrated that they moved in ellipses.** Worst of all, Gali- 
leo’s prize argument for the heliocentric system, which occu- 
pies the whole fourth and last part of the Dialogue, is based on 
erroneous observation—that of supposing the ebb and flow of the 


5° Von Gebler, op. cit., pp. 281-282. 
57 F. R. Wegg-Prosser, Galileo and His Judges (London, 1889), p. 51. 


°° Opere, “ Dialogo Sopro I Due Massimi Sistemi Del Mondo,” VII, 45, 
53, 56. 
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tides to be due, not to the moon, as St. Thomas knew it to be, 
but to the sun. Galileo is even surprised that Kepler should 
hold the contrary.*° 

The contemporaries of Galileo failed to perceive that he had 
demonstrated the heliocentric system. Of them, Mr. Peattie 
says: “ Let us not judge them too harshly: they were only 
sharing in the superstitions of their age.” It is easy to put 
this down to fanatical superstition, but if one actually examines 
the reasons Galileo gave, it is plain that they were wise to re- 
serve their judgment, and that they would have been very 
eredulous indeed if they had given the ready assent which 
Galileo desired to his proof of the sun’s motion and the earth’s 
rotation derived from the tides. 

Mr. Peattie notes that Galileo died the year Newton was 
born. Just as it is interesting to examine the reasons why 
Galileo’s contemporaries were expected to go overboard for the 
heliocentric theory, it is likewise interesting to examine how 
much clearer the heliocentric theory was to the Protestant 
Newton, a scientist free both from Catholic “ superstition ” 
and the duress of the Inquisition, nearly 100 years later. 

The definitive edition of the Principia appeared in 1726. 
Turning to Book III, “ The System of the World,” one encoun- 
ters Phenomenon III: “ That the five primary planets, Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, with their several 
orbits encompass the sun.” *° Where is the Earth? Copernicus 
had placed the earth squarely between Venus and Mars, as 
modern astronomy does today. That was the whole point of 
the heliocentric system. But Newton reads, not like Copernicus 
and Galileo, but like Tycho Brahe, whose scruples, based on 
Protestant exegesis, prevented him from following Copernicus. 
Proposition IV, “ That the moon gravitates toward the earth,” 


5° Ibid., p. 486. “... Mi meraviglio del Keplero ... (chi) abbia poi 
dato orechio ed assenso a predominii Luna supra l’acqua, ed a proprietate 
occulte, e simili fanciulezze. ...” 

°° Principia, transl. F. Cajori (Berkeley, 1946), p. 403. 
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seems to lend further strength to this suspicion, since it termi- 
nates with the words: “ This calculation is founded on the 
hypothesis of the earth’s standing still.” Rather disconcerting, 
since, according to Mr. Peattie, Galileo had already demon- 
strated the contrary “to one who could reason.” If the Aris- 
totelian professors of Galileo’s day were stupid and narrow- 
minded for not admitting that there could be no question of 
the earth’s immobility, apparently Newton is no better off. 

Indeed, wherever he has an opening to come out unequivocally 
for the indisputable truth of the heliocentric system, Newton, 
either through religious or scientific scruples, prefers to remain 
on the fence. The same strictures must therefore apply to him 
which Mr. Peattie applies to Galileo’s contemporaries. Thus 
in Hypothesis I, “ That the centre of the system of the world is 
immovable,” we simply read: ‘‘ This is acknowledged by all, 
while some contend that the earth, others that the sun, is fixed 
in that centre.” 

After stating unequivocally that Venus and Mercury are 
revolved about the sun, Newton is very careful not to commit 
himself when he comes to the question of the Earth, the crucial 
point in the Copernican system: “ Lastly, that the earth de- 
scribes about the sun, or the sun about the earth, ... areas 
exactly proportional to the times, is demonstrable from the 
apparent diameter of the sun compared with its apparent mo- 
6: Later on he refers to “the hypothesis which Mr. 
Flamsteed follows, viz., the Copernican, as improved by 
Kepler. ...” °° Not only does Newton not share Mr. Peattie’s 
conception of Galileo’s importance in establishing the Coper- 
nican system, since he does not even mention him, but even 
more significantly, he does not consider the system to be demon- 
strated, since Newton’s definition of an hypothesis is: “ What- 
ever is not deduced from phenomena.” 


tion. 


It is striking that whenever he mentions the two conflicting 


*1 Op. cit., p. 555. ®2 Op. cit., p. 557. 
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hypotheses, Newton invariably sets the Ptolemaic theory of 
Tycho Brahe in the first place: ‘“ The distances of the planets 
from the sun come out the same, whether, with Tycho, we place 
the earth in the centre of the system, or the sun with Coper- 


nicus.” 


Yet he was enjoying the benefits of nearly two hun- 
dred years of Protestant “freedom of thought.” Thus in 
showing that “the circumterrestrial force decreases inversely 
as the square of the distance from the earth,” Newton chooses, 
not Copernicus’ but Tycho’s hypothesis, “ that the earth is at 
rest.” When he does the same on the basis of the Copernican 
hypothesis, he is at pains, not to reconcile Tycho with Coper- 
nicus, but Copernicus with Tycho.™ 

It is only in virtue of the great excess of the circumsolar force 
over the circumterrestrial force (8500 times greater), that 
Newton, after explicitly proving in the Principia the motion 
of all the other planets about the sun, except the earth, ventures, 
in the System of the World, which follows the Principia, a con- 
clusion in accord with the Copernican theory.* This is the 
most explicit statement of the Copernican theory to be found 
in the Principia. Although he proves the motions of all the 
other planets about the sun, nowhere does Newton undertake 
to prove the motion of the earth about the sun. On the con- 
trary he refers to it as an “ hypothesis,” and it is only in virtue 
of his own theory of gravitation, constructed years after Galileo, 
that he sees compelling reasons for holding it. 

But Newton is not the only one to lack the clairvoyance of 


Mr. Peattie. What of modern astronomers? They, too, seem 


Op. cit., p. 559. 

$4 Thid. 

65 “ Tf hitherto the earth, because of the gravitation of its parts, has been 
placed by most authors in the lowermost region of the universe; now, for 
better reason, the sun possessed of a centripetal force exceeding our terres- 
trial gravitation a thousand times and more, ought to be depressed into 
the lowermost place, and to be held for the centre of the system. And thus 
the true disposition of the whole system will be more fully and exactly 
understood.” Op. cit., p. 574. 
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to fail to realize that “ to one who can reason,” 


any hesitation 
in accepting the Copernican system as a demonstrated fact 


marks them out as victims of superstition and enemies of sci- 


ence. Schiaparelli states: “ The two systems may be employed 
for the representation of the phenomena, the one as well as 
the other.” °° Koyré states: “ His [Copernicus’] system is no 


more in agreement with the phenomena than that of Ptolemy 
which he undertook to replace,” and quotes Meyerson, Dreyer, 
Prowe, etc., in the same vein.” It is still a hypothesis for 
Bertrand Russell : 


If all motion is relative [as it is today conceived to be], the dif- 
ference between the hypothesis that the earth rotates and the hypothesis 
that the heavens revolve is purely verbal; it is no more than the dif- 
frence between ‘ John is the father of James’ and ‘ James is the son 
of John.’ 


To the father of relativity himself, Albert Einstein, the apodic- 
tic acceptance of the heliocentric system, upon which Mr. Peat- 
tie sets such stock and on the basis of which he attacks the 
Catholic Church, has long since lost any significance. Einstein 
is searching for physical laws applicable to any coordinate 
system. 


The struggle, so violent in the early days of science, between the views 
of Ptolemy and Copernicus would then be quite meaningless. Hither 
CS [coordinate system] could be used with equal justification. The 
two sentences, ‘the sun is at rest and the earth moves,’ or ‘the sun 
moves and the earth is at rest,’ would simply mean two different con- 
ventions concerning two different CS.®° 


Thus the attitude of Catholic reason, which welcomed the advent 


°° Die Vorlaiifer des Corpernicus in Altertum (Leipzig, 1876), p. 85. 

°7 Des Révolutions des Orbes Célestes, transl. A. Koyré (Paris, 1934), 
i. 

*8 Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (New York, 1945), 
p. 540. 

6° A, Einstein and L. Infield, The Evolution of Physics (New York, 1942), 
p. 224. 
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of the Copernican theory when both tradition and the Reforma- 
tion opposed it, but which on the other hand refused, at the 
time of Galileo, to accept it as the only theory, and especially as 
a demonstrated fact, is, if not in accord with the requirements 
of Mr. Peattie, at least in accord with the requirements of Pro- 
fessor Einstein.“® One might even venture to say that it is 
not the Catholic Church, but Mr. Peattie, who is behind the 
times. 

The same might be said for Mr. Peattie’s contempt for Aris- 
totle. That was fashionable fifty years ago, but it is no longer 
so today. While Mr. Peattie appears to consider that it is one 
of Galileo’s great glories to have rebelled against Aristotle and 
the scholastic system, Professor E. T. Whittaker of Edinburgh, 
a mathematical physicist of note, in an article published in the 
official organ of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, seems to consider that this was rather one of sci- 
ence’s greatest mistakes."* Speaking of “ the revolution of the 
twentieth century, by which the doctrines of classical physics 
have been overthrown,” and “ the revolution of the seventeenth 
century, by which they were originally established,” Professor 
Whittaker avers that “in some respects the second movement 
is reversing the direction of the first, and is bringing back ideas 
which were accepted in the great days of. the Scholastic phi- 
losophers.” Since 


there was nothing in the new methods and discoveries that was inher- 
ently irreconcilable with the Scholastic metaphysics: the whole of 
Tycho’s and Kepler’s work might conceivably have been absorbed into 


7°Thus A. N. Whitehead, after reporting the irrefutable objection which 
Urban VIII is purported to have brought against the necessity of accept- 
ing the undemonstrated Galilean theses as final, namely that “God being 
omnipotent, it was as easy for him to send the sun and the planets around 
the earth as to send the earth and planets around the sun,” goes on to 
state: “The pope was trembling on the verge of the enunciation of the 
relativity of motion and of space... .” Essays in Science and Philosophy 
(New York, 1947), p. 229. 

71 —. Whitaker, “ Aristotle, Newton, Einstein; ” Science, XCVII (Sep- 
tember 17, 24, 1943), Nos. 2542, 2543. 
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the philosophy of the Schoolmen by a peaceful and conservative revo- 
lution. If this had happened, we in the twentieth century should have 
been spared the necessity of readjusting our position by a movement 
back toward Aristotelianism. 


Mr. Peattie does not seem to be aware that in his denunciation 
of Aristotle he is no longer in the front ranks of scientific 
advance, but is rather occupying a lonely Victorian eminence. 

“ Theorizing without experimenting,” is what Mr. Peattie 
says of Aristotle. It was fashionable and easy to say that as 
long as Aristotle and his philosophy were safely dead and buried 
and no one read him. But others, lacking the simple faith of 
nineteenth century science, have dared to question the seven- 
teenth-century excommunication of Aristotle and reached, by 
un-Protestant reason, conclusions such as that of Professor 
Whittaker : 


... Of all types of philosophy, the Aristotelian-Scholastic is, in its 
principles, the most congenial to the scientific mind. Like men of sci- 
ence of all ages, the Schoolmen never doubted the existence of an objec- 
tive world that was independent of human cognition; they were un- 
troubled by difficulties such as those raised later by Berkeley, Hume 
and Kant; they looked outward towards a reality external to them- 
selves, and analyzed their experience of it.7? 


What then can one say of the “ Copernican Revolution?” It 
is, as far as Catholic faith and Catholic thought are concerned, 


7a. . The beginning of modern science took the form of a revolt 
against Aristotle—one of the most scientific spirits that ever lived. ... 
The pagan scholar, who had built his own great monument, was incor- 
porated by a Christian thinker (St. Thomas Aquinas) into another of the 
great and enduring monuments of human knowledge. ... The empire of 
Aristotle lasted for two centuries. It passed with the Italian Renaissance, 
which was Platonic rather than Aristotelian; it passed with the German 
Reformation, which, by the mouth of Luther, denounced the ‘ Aris- 
totelianism’ of the schoolmen; it passed with the beginnings of modern 
science, which, seeking to escape from medieval tradition and dogma, in 
which Aristotle had been incorporated, left Aristotle aside, and neglected 
the deep and genuiiie science of his writings because it had been yoked 
with what they wanted to escape.” E. Barker, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Chicago, 1947), II, 353-355, “ Aristotle.” (Italics mine.) 
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a myth—but it has been devastating to Protestantism. Coper- 
nicus’ system came into being because of his conviction of the 
divine order in the universe and the power of the human mind 
to perceive that order, convictions which his Catholic faith only 
served to strengthen. His endeavors, with all they portended, 
were seconded and encouraged by members of the Catholic 
Church. In view of the opposition which his system aroused 
on the part of the Reformers one might say that it was a system 
which only a Catholic might have devised. 

Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, the founders of Protestantism 
and of its spirit, with their minds closed to reason and to all 
but their own addiction as to what the world should be, staked 
their divine infallibility on its impossibility. Osiander did not 
endeavor to undermine the work of Copernicus simply because 
he did not believe that system to be true, but because he believed 
no science acquired by reason to be true which was in conflict 
with the personal revelation of the Reformers. That indeed 
was the great emancipation of the Reformation: the securing 


for man of the “ right” to set his own personal opinion of God 
and everything under heaven even against reason itself. Coper- 
nicus, on the other hand, held that noble and lofty concept of 
science which exceeds even that of scientists of today. He 
knew that the human mind could not only perceive order in 
the universe, but an order that was real and objective, an order 
that was ultimately divine. 


Whether or not Copernicus actually demonstrated the truth 
of the system which bears his name, or whether it has ever been 
demonstrated since, is of little moment in the issue of whether 
or not human reason is capable of attaining to the truth. The 
principal fact is that Copernicus and the Catholic Church did 
then, and have always stood for the power of the human mind 
to know objective reality and to attain to the ultimate causes of 
that reality. Because of its esteem for the sacredness of reason 
and the enlightened grasp of its nature, the Catholic Church 
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has always known when to assent to the proven fact and when to 
reserve judgment in view of future proof. Because of this, the 
successive revolutions, first the “ Copernican Revolution” of 
the seventeenth century which swept away, by the apparent 
incontrovertibility of the Copernican system, all belief in the 
divine revelation of the Reformers who said it could not be so, 
and the twentieth-century revolution, which by the destruction 
of the complacent deism of nominal Protestants based upon the 
infallibility of rationalistie science, has left the modern heirs 
of the Reform with neither a belief in revelation, nor in the 
power of unaided human reason to attain to any objective truth 
at all, has left the Catholic Church unchanged. 


The Catholic Church, which has never abandoned reason, 
either in the acceptance of dogma as did the Reformers, nor in 
the acceptance of scientific theories, as did those whom the 
Reform had emancipated from reason’s inviolability, stands in 
the world today, alone in proclaiming a revelation that is rea- 
sonable and a reason that is divine. The Catholic who has 
kept his faith, has likewise kept his belief in reason, his appe- 
tite for the truth, and his conviction that the universe lies 
before him, a great book written by the hand of God, which he 
too, by dint of faith and reason, can read. The Copernican 
hypothesis appeals to his reason, but if a demonstration to the 
contrary should appear, he would accept that, because he is not 
like the Reformers, a slave to his opinions, but a seeker after 
truth. Neither will he be swept off his feet by new theories of 
the universe because he is told he must accept them, but as 
always he will subject them to reason and reason will have the 
last word. It is this which infuriates the emancipated ones; 
they are infuriated when Catholics do not accept the theories 
of their age, and they are equally infuriated when they do not 
accept new and quite opposite theories ten years later. They 
are infuriated, in a word, because Catholics insist upon being 
reasonable. 
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It is a monstrous illusion to think that the revolt against the 
Catholic Church was an emancipation of reason. It has been 
nothing other than an emancipation from reason, and the substi- 
tution of personal wishful thinking as the ultimate norm of 
objective reality. Hard historical facts must be brought to 
bear to destroy legends which have no regard for the truth and 
which are angled to lead others away from that Church which, 
nearly alone, safeguards the sacredness of truth and the dignity 
of reason. Results must be produced to implement judgments 
such as that of Professor Whittaker that the realistic, objective 
outlook of Catholic philosophy is the most healthy and most 
fruitful basis for scientific progress. 

Luther’s God could be served by “a good big lie,” ™* but 
those were not the words of the Gospel. Christ did not say: 
“ Freedom shall make you true,” but “ The truth shall make 
you free.” 


Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


78“ Was were es ob einer schon umb bessers und der christlichen Kirchen 
willen ein gudte stargke Lugen thet!” Martin Luther, in Briefwechsel 


Landgraf Philipps des Grosmiitigen von Hessen mit Bucer, Leipzig, 1880- 
1891, I, 373. 


Three Kierkegaardian Problems: 


Ill: The Nature of the Human 


Individual 
by James Collins 


1. Tur Puace or InpIvVIDUAL IN KIERKEGAARD’S 
THOUGHT 


7T7 IERKEGAARD’S POSITION concerning the individual 
4A %X person won him bitter notoriety in his own day, furnished 
a model for Ibsen’s Dr. Stockmann—the protagonist in An 
Enemy of the People—and has continued until now to provide 
a basis for the customary charge of excessive individualism. It 
is one of the two most important stands of his mature years, 
the other being his critique of the ecclesiastical establishment 
in Denmark. The controversy which the doctrine of the indi- 
vidual has aroused often prevents rather than aids an under- 
standing and fair appraisal of his mind. This is particularly 
unfortunate because of its critical place in the formation of 
his thought. Without any exaggeration, Kierkegaard could 
refer to the notion of the individual as “his own category ” 
and could define his mission in modern Europe as the reinstate- 
ment of respect for what it means to be an individual man. He 


regarded his entire viewpoint as resting on the foundation of 
“the individual before God,” all of his dialectical genius being 
concentrated upon the explanation and defense of this bedrock 
anchorage. 

By a characteristically dramatic and defiant gesture, Kierke- 
gaard called attention to his conviction toward the end of 1845,? 


? For the biographical background of this period (the attack upon The 
Corsair, the political upheavals in Denmark, and Kierkegaard’s religious 
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after his esthetic and more strictly philosophical writings were 
safely behind him. He used as an occasion the twofold fact 
that he alone among the men of letters in Copenhagen was 
singled out for praise in a scurrilous paper called The Corsair 
and that a writer who had a secret connection with this sheet 
took pains to criticize Kierkegaard elsewhere. After exposing 
this connection, Kierkegaard challenged The Corsair to include 
him among its targets of abuse so that he could find himself in 
the company of honorable men and could in turn deal it a 
mortal blow. During most of the year 1846, Kierkegaard was 
caricatured so that his name became a byword and his presence 
in the streets an occasion for hooting. But eventually he 
accomplished his purpose of ridding Copenhagen of this dis- 
graceful journal. At the same time, he made it clear that 
such irresponsible journalism was a potent instrument for 
the general demoralization of public life.” He then extended 
his attention to the wider political and social upheavals which 
marked the troubled years 1847-48. The revolutions which 
swept over Europe during the latter year touched Denmark 
only lightly. But repercussions were felt in the change to a 
constitutional monarchy, with an assembly elected in part by 
the people, and in the agitation which led to the loss of the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to Prussia.* These events 
confirmed and further specified the theories which Kierkegaard 
was forming about the trends of his age. The dislocation and 
weakness evidenced on a small scale in the Corsair incident 
were symptomatic of a widespread social malaise which he 
sought to diagnose and cure in principle through his teaching 
on the individual. 


experience of 1848), cf. W. Lowrie: Kierkegaard (New York, 1938), pt. 4, 
chs. 2-3; T. Bohlin: Séren Kierkegaard, Vhomme et Voeuvre, French transl. 
(Bazoges-en-Pareds, 1941), ch. 12. 

* Kierkegaard’s estimate of journalism is analyzed at length by D. 
Swenson: Something About Kierkegaard (Minneapolis, 1941), ch. 8. 

’ For a general study of Danish history, cf. J. Birch: Denmark in History 
(London, 1938). 
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Most of the books and articles written during the 1846-48 
period * reflect this orientation of Kierkegaard’s thought to the 
problems of public life. But this is not an entirely new pre- 
occupation with him—a point which cuts the ground from under 
a psychiatric attempt to explain away his defense of the indi- 
vidual as a product of wounded pride, overcompensation and 
an inability to make the required social adjustments. For one 
thing, such an explanation overlooks the unvaried dedication of 
the Edifying Discourses to “ his reader, the single individual.” 
This significant formula is found in the earliest Discourses 
(1843), which are contemporaneous with the first of the esthetic 
works. The trend of these religious addresses is to detach the 
individual from the crowd and make him aware of himself 
precisely as a personal center of responsibility, selfhood and 
equality. They are attempts to deal homiletically with prob- 
lems of individual living even before the difficulties are given 
open theoretical formulation. Yet even in the esthetic and 
other pseudonymous books which parallel the Discourses both 
in time and theme, Kierkegaard shows a special concern for 
the fate of the individual in modern society. Indeed, in the 
Stages and the Postscript, this question threatens to crowd out 
other matters and to upset the careful plans of the pseudonymous 


‘The present chapter deals mainly with the following books published 
during this time: The Present Age, English transl. (New York, 1940; this 
includes: his literary review of a novel, The Two Ages, a review which 
contains his severest indictment of modern culture; Two Minor Ethico- 
Religious Treatises, which are not examined in detail here) ; The Point of 
View, English transl. (New York, 1939; this includes the primary sources 
for his notion of the individual: T7'he Point of View for My Work as an 
Author; ‘That Individual’: Two ‘ Notes’ concerning My Work as an 
Author; On My Work as an Author); Purify Your Hearts!, English 
transl. (London, 1937); Consider the Lilies, English transl. (London, 
1940); The Gospel of Suffering, English transl. (Minneapolis, 1948) ; 
Works of Love, English transl. (Princeton, 1946); Christian Discourses, 
English transl. (New York, 1939). In addition, frequent use is made of 
The Sickness unto Death, English transl. (Princeton, 1941), which although 
first published in 1849, has its roots in the same spiritual soil as these other 
works and helps to complete Kierkegaard’s teaching on the individual. 
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“ authors.” A careful exploration of the subject was thus made 
before Kierkegaard finally set down his conclusions on the 
matter. 

Yet the journalistic lampooning did give 
his instrument ” and the actual course of European affairs did 
contain a valuable lesson for him. These events confirmed his 
suspicions about the rottenness of the aristocracy and middle 


“a new string to 


classes, the danger of the mass-man and the urgent need to 


generate a sense of personal worth and accountability in each 
of his readers. Nevertheless, he qualified his remarks about 


these points in a way unmatched elsewhere in his writings, 
asking that allowance be made for the peculiar circumstances 
under which the views were elaborated.° He warned that to 
some extent his position is the outcome of characteristic ways of 
thinking and feeling which stand in need of correction and 
supplementing. The early Journals contain frequent refer- 
ences to the danger of self-isolation and to his own unjustified 
withdrawal from God and human society. Still, he was also 
convinced that God had made good use of this failing in order 
to educate him in the special ways of his vocation, which re- 
quired an unusual degree of self-discipline, reflection and pri- 
vate risk. He regarded his own calling as being similar to that 
of the spy or the lonely sentry, occupations which tend to exag- 
gerate the independence and importance of the single indi- 
vidual. Furthermore, his work was largely specified in a nega- 
tive way by the viewpoints which had already been promulgated 
and which he felt obliged to counteract. Because his contem- 
poraries looked to public opinion and mass movements for their 
criterion of truth, he was inclined polemically to support the 
cause of the private person even to the point of rupturing 
familiar social ties. Kierkegaard is right in warning us against 
the onesided developments which are certainly entailed by such 
a strong reaction against the idols of the day. 


5 Point of View, pp. 111 ff, 139. 
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Having alerted critical intelligence to these weak features 
in his own thesis, Kierkegaard is also convinced of the sound- 
ness of the central conception. He refers to the notion of the 
individual as a sufficient basis for an entire philosophy of life 
and the world. It bears a definite relation to his previous 
investigation of the spheres of existence and of Hegelianism, 
and is his nearest approach to a philosophical solution. The 
esthetic essays are so thoroughly dialectical and indirect that 
they place us in touch with possible outlooks without providing 
the decisive capstone of insight into the actual condition of the 
world. In his account of the individual, Kierkegaard supplies 
this lack in as forthright a way as his theory of truth and com- 
munication permits. Moreover, he is no longer reticent about 
the positive content of the highest sphere of existence, the re- 
ligious view of man, but offers a frankly religious interpreta- 
tion. The various loose ends in his theory of the stages of life 
find in the category of the individual a principle of integration. 
His rounded view of the concrete self does not emerge until 
these strands are united in a consistent account of individual 
existence. 

This is also the conclusion reached in the 
works, especially the Postscript. For there is no way to deal 


‘ 


‘ philosophical ” 


critically with absolute idealism except by assuming a position 


outside of the System itself. Hegelianism having made a claim 
to be all-inclusive of reality, Kierkegaard looked for this extra- 
Systematic basis in an existential direction, since existence 
alone is able to resist and refute this claim. In the individual 
existent he found his long-sought Archimedean or “ spermatic ” 
point which breaks through the limits of dialectical idealism in 
the finite order in a way similar to God’s own independence of 
the System. “ Existence corresponds to the individual things.” ° 
What was formerly established about the traits of existence is 
now used to support his theory of the individual: the subjec- 


®° Journals, English transl. (London, 1938), § 1027. 
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tive view of the truth for me, the nature of concrete actuality 
and of the finite, temporal self, and the emphasis upon a truly 
human way of knowing and doing. Above all, Kierkegaard 
wished to support in his own way the first principles of thought 
and being. Hence his insistence upon the irreducible character 
of the individual existent and his actions. Against both estheti- 
cism and Hegelianism—and, by foresight, against recent exis- 
tentialism,—he urged that the distinction between being and 
non-being be firmly maintained on pain of losing the human 
proportion and perspective. His defense is not as metaphysical 
as that of Aristotle, but it is just as radical. For if the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction is surrendered, it is even more futile 
to try to exist as a definite individual being than to try to make 
a statement or undertake a journey. 

A final service which the teaching on the individual can 
render us today should be mentioned. We are confronted with 
several rival interpretations of Kierkegaard’s viewpoint, each 
representing itself as the authentic version. Is his contribution 
to thought primarily esthetic or psychological, metaphysical or 
theological? Thinkers in all these fields have profited by his 
far-flung inquiries, but we should not overlook his own attempt 
to cast his thought in a distinctive mould. God and the human 
individual are the organizing principles which give unity and 
also hierarchy to his various findings. The religious orienta- 
tion subordinates and provides a single context for the many 
outlying developments. Kierkegaard remarks rather cryptically 
that as a thinker, but not as a person, the matter of the indi- 
vidual is most important for him.*?. This probably means that 


7 Point of View, p. 124. P. Mesnard: Le vrai visage de Kierkegaard 
(Paris, 1948), p. 421, suggests that the Danish term Hnkelte would be 
better rendered as “ singular” than as “ individual,” since the former word 
brings out the sense of being strange and exceptional—extra-ordinary—as 
well as concrete and particular. This aspect comes to the fore in Kierke- 
gaard’s later reflections upon the “ heterogeneity ” of the Christian and the 
need for every man to “stand out” after the manner of his own existing 
and vocation. The English translator of Martin Buber’s Between Man and 
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his work as a polemical writer ethically concerned about his 
own contemporaries forced him to pay more attention to tem- 
poral problems than he might otherwise have accorded them. 
For this we are grateful. But when he speaks not according to 
a professional plan but out of the fulness of his heart as a lover 
of God, he invariably places the emphasis upon the God by 
reason of Whom and before Whom alone finite beings exist and 
men are individuals. 


2. Poxiticat anp Socrat Criticism 


Along with most of the important nineteenth-century thinkers, 
Kierkegaard was highly critical of the prejudices and institu- 
tions of his day. His approach shows significant points of 
affinity with the views of the Romantics and with the Hegelians 
of the Left, but he had the advantage of being located one re- 
move from Germany, with its special problems and prejudices. 
Although not attracted very strongly to the ideal of the Holy 
Roman Empire, he did share with the Romantics a respect for 
hereditary monarchs, for the beneficent effect of an authorita- 
tive religious principle and for the solvent power of individual 
endeavor. Kierkegaard sometimes described himself as a man 
of conservative disposition, but he did not permit unchecked 
temperament to decide his mature social thinking. For he saw 
that conservatism is an ambiguous attitude: it may signify 
either a sensible resolve to hold fast to proven truths and still 
generally workable arrangements or merely a hedonic regard 
for the perpetuation and comfort of the fortunate groups now 
in possession of the world’s goods. Part of Kierkegaard’s own 
social education was his disillusionment with the so-called better 
classes and the esthetic circles which deliberately turn away 
from the oppressive conditions affecting the majority of people 


Man (New York, 1948) prefers “the Single One,” in order to distinguish 
it from the natural-biological condition (common to us all from birth) 
of “being individuals.” 
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in order to take refuge in the diversions of “ fine society ” or in 
ineffectual dreams about revolt and return to a golden age. 
These dreams could not be converted into constructive energies 
until the defects in the Romantic idea of man were removed. 
Apart from Feuerbach and some obscure representatives of 
“ utopian ” Socialism, Kierkegaard was not familiar with the 
radical social thinkers who followed in the wake of Hegel.* The 
many similarities which exist between his criticisms of the 
bourgeois order and those made by Ruge, Stirner and Marx can 
be traced to the common historical situation and common philo- 
sophical training rather than to any direct dependence. His 
method was not as rigidly academic as that of the Young 
Hegelians and in no way approached the technical economic 
studies of Marx and Engels during their later years. He 
drew his data from the streets of Copenhagen rather than from 
reports in the library, while his positive suggestions involve not 
a “ radicalization ” of Hegel but a clean break with him. While 
Karl Marx was penning his Communist Manifesto to the 
workers of the world, Kierkegaard was quietly correcting the 
proofs of his Christian Discourses, addressed to every man as 
an individual. Both men were soon aroused by the revolutions 
of 1848, seeing in them fulfillment of their own predictions and 
a good auspice for the future. Kierkegaard allowed himself a 
rare moment of complacency and exultation, referring to the 


“one triumph” which was granted him in this 


events as the 
world. This appraisal is unexpected in view of his well-known 
repudiation of violence and mass movements. 

The explanation is to be found in the theory of social change 
which is outlined in the Journals and in the writings of 1846- 


48.° According to this interpretation of history, there are three 


* The post-Hegelian movement of social and political philosophy is best 
charted by S. Hook: From Hegel to Marx (New York, 1936), and by K. 
Liwith: Von Hegel bis Nietzsche (Zurich, 1941). For the Romantic view, 
ef. C. Schmitt: Politische Romantik (2d ed., Munich, 1925). 

* Journals, § 85, 563, 657, 663, 867-8: Point of View, pp. 28ff. For 
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stages in the growth of the European political consciousness. 
In Greek antiquity, the principle of leadership by great men 
was accepted and led to a sharp distinction between the few 
exceptional men at the helm of government and the multitude, 
which is either without franchise or without effective means to 


initiate policy. The gap was lessened somewhat during the 
high period of Christendom by means of the principle of repre- 
sentation. The distinguished individual not only supplied direc- 
tion for the community but also embodied its highest ideal, in 
which all members of society participated in various degrees 
through their representatives. In the modern era, however, 
largely under the influence of Cartesian doubt and Protestant 
separatism, this representative bond has gradually lost its eohe- 
sive power. We have become too “ reflective,” too much aware 
of our personal being and its depth of possibility and freedom, 
to be satisfied with the previous agencies which still linger on 
into the present. 

Hence our time is a revolutionary one. Kierkegaard re- 
garded the first half of the nineteenth century as one of the 
great turning-points in history. He felt that nothing around 
him was stable, that the old gods had fled the temples and that 
a great creative activity was called for and perhaps being 
initiated during his own lifetime. The contrast between the 
enthusiastic Revolutionary stirrings during the previous genera- 
tion and the relentless inroads of the industrial revolution and 
of the absolutist philosophies of the state struck him forcefully 
as an instance of the fatal separation in our day between pas- 
sion and reflection. This hostility is not overcome by the 
Hegelian method of reducing the order of praxis to that of 
creative understanding. Consequently, Kierkegaard found fault 
with any social philosophy—whether a dialectic of spirit or one 
of matter—which does not take issue with Hegel on this crucial 


Marx’s attitude toward the revolutions of 1848, cf. F. Mehring: Karl Mara, 
English transl. (London, 1936), ch. 6; A. Cornu: Karl Mara et la révolu- 
tion de 1848 (Paris, 1948). 
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point. He would agree with Marx’s charge that Feuerbach 
is too exclusively theoretical, but Kierkegaard’s own attitude 
toward action is much more than a “ putting of theory into 
practice.” Concerning the post-Hegelian appeal to action, he 
remarked that such reform movements are too hastily and nar- 
rowly conceived in that they fail to include what is sound in 
the Revolutionary and Romantic experiments, namely, respect 
for personal conviction, dignity and effort. Romanticism in its 
political aspect represents the protest of individuals and organic 
corporate groups against the total and uniform mechanization 
of human relations. An explosive situation or revolution re- 
sults when these aspirations are thwarted either by middle-class 
industrialists and bureaucrats or by the masses whipped into 
retaliation by demagogues. 

Kierkegaard was not in sympathy with the liberal steps 
toward reform made in Denmark from 1830 onwards, but the 
reason for his opposition was not merely a sentimental fondness 
for the monarchy or a conservative fear of change. He regarded 
the parliamentary movement as futile in its assumptions and 
dangerous in its alliances and consequences. In proof of the 
pointlessness of merely political change, he suggested that the 
day of sweeping, constructive progress in the political sphere 
had passed and that European countries would, for the most 
part, remain content with some modified form of the monarchy. 
Instead, the truly revolutionary processes are to be expected in 
the social order internal to the state. What Kierkegaard feared 
would happen is an ever-intensified “combining” of group 
against group or class warfare.*® People whose thinking runs 
customarily in political channels only would not be prepared 
for this critical shift in vital interests and would lend them- 


*0 He voiced this fear during his interviews with King Christian VIII, 
who consulted Kierkegaard for his shrewd practical observations of affairs 
and opinions in Denmark; cf. Journals, § 868. On the opposition between 
Christian equality and class warfare, cf. Point of View, p. 37; Purify, pp. 
168-69; Works of Love, p. 60. 
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selves unknowingly to one or another side in this internecine 
strife. Through his social writings, Kierkegaard tried to make 
these new conditions apparent and to inform men of the under- 


lying issues. 
Analysis of the situation convinced him that “the dialectic 
of the present age tends towards equality, and its most logical— 


though mistaken— fulfilment is levelling.” * 


Equality is the 
social ideal which corresponds in our time to the principles of 
leadership and representation in past ages. Equality itself is a 
legitimate human value and its attainment would mark a step 
of progress toward a more equitable order. But Kierkegaard 
objected to the abstract and quantitative way in which the 
notion was being conceived and applied. Because equality is 
sought apart from other goods, such as liberty and personal 
integrity, its actual pursuit leads to the breakdown of the unity 
and order of human life. Instead of furthering the individual’s 
integral development, the partisans of equality offer a onesided, 
tyrannical program which subordinates actual persons to the 
abstract requirements of number and mass pressure. Qualita- 
tive diversity or social pluralism is feared, whereas soulless 
uniformity is substituted for unanimity among free men. A 
depressive social levelling is the logical issue of this inhumane 
sort of equality. 

Like Nietzsche, Kierkegaard is troubled by the spread of the 
Herdenmensch as the end-product of modern egalitarian trends.” 


1 Present Age, p. 28. For a similar analysis of twentieth-century con- 
ditions, cf. K. Jaspers: Die geistige Situation der Zeit (Berlin, 1931). 

12 Nietzsche was anxious to disperse the mob in order to communicate the 
truth “from man to man”; he wanted to sweep away the bourgeois- 
Christian hindrances to the development of personal life. But he en- 
visioned this fuller existence for only a few select individuals who are 
beyond the power, law and contamination of the governing principle which 
informs the flock and its social life. Cf. G. Morgan: What Nietzsche Means 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1941) ch. 7; H. Reyburn: Nietesche, The Story of a 
Human Philosopher (New York, 1948), chs. 26-27. He lost hope that “ the 
Christian dynamite of man’s equality before God ” could work a revolution 
in human relations. Hence he proposed his aristocratic myth of the Super- 
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They agree that the individual is being emptied of all value and 
engulfed in some dominant totality: the majority, the race, 
the class, the nation or humanity itself. Kierkegaard calls the 
typical contemporary self a cipher-man or a fractional man, 
having importance and purpose not in himself but only as an 
integer in a comprehensive whole. What counts is not the 
quality of individual judgment and character but the weight 
of public opinion. The public is an anonymous but all-power- 
ful presence whose ends are advanced by the press and other 
means of impersonal communication. Kierkegaard drew upon 
his own experience for the observation that decent men seem 
to be corrupted and transformed into something inhumane and 
demoralizing when they sink corporately into the crowd. They 
lose the human norms and evade responsibility through de- 
ciding problems of eternal import by numbers and impersonal 
decisions. 

Against the uncritical popular opinion that truth lies with 
the masses, Kierkegaard advances the counter-proposition that 
the crowd is untruth. He agrees with Nietzsche on the addi- 
tional point that we are coming back to the predicament of the 
ancient world, in which the problem of the masses was fore- 
most. But the similarity ends here, since Kierkegaard does 
not allow a complete return to the same.situation as faced the 
Greeks. Neither the Greek Dionysos nor the Nietzschean 
Superman is a feasible solution, for in both cases there is a 
depreciation of and flight from ordinary mortal men, from the 
“common or garden humanity” which Kierkegaard tried to 
defend and edify. His religious principles prevented him from 
converting his hostility toward the crowd into a discriminatory 


man and the higher Rangordnung as the only liberating and personalizing 
force in the modern world. Present-day existentialists make the criticism 
of das Man the starting-point in the individual’s effort to gain conscious 
control over his outlook and conduct. But, except for Marcel and perhaps 
Jaspers, they do not also conceive this as a conversion from self-sufficient 
humanity to a sense of creatureliness and reverence for God. 
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distinction between citizen and slave, ruler and herd. His only 
possible stand was that, although the mass-man is a danger to 


life’s seriousness and integrity, every man in the crowd has 
the power to liberate himself from it with God’s help and to 
become an individual self, an “ uncommon man.” This is the 
new hope of human equality undreamed of in older civiliza- 
tions and only clumsily formulated in our own time. 

At this point in his social analysis, Kierkegaard abandons 
political and secular problems for an ethico-religious approach. 
He reasons with Augustine that all social forms are determined 
by a radical “ love ” or orientation based upon one’s relation to 
God. Yet this shift is disappointing in some respects, for there 
remain numerous difficulties of a more proximate sort which 
Kierkegaard has failed to settle. Two of these problems are 
of outstanding importance for those who are concerned about 
the future of democracy: what is the eventual fate of poli- 
tics and the state, and what is a reliable guide in temporal 
action? Kierkegaard approximates without ever duplicating 
the Marxian theory of the withering of the state. His conten- 
tion is, more precisely, that political questions are of secondary 
importance at the present stage of history. This does not mean 
that the state and civil order are bound to disappear with time 
but rather that the major decisions and movements are occurring 
in our day on another plane. The particular forms of govern- 
ment, the political ruling of society and the international ques- 
tion do not seem to Kierkegaard to be as close to the heart of 
modern life as the struggle for the individual’s basic “ love ” or 
allegiance. This conflict is transpiring within the state and 
apart from the particular disposition of political power. But 
although he explicitly mentions class warfare incited by eco- 
nomic issues, he passes over this area in favor of social and 
cultural analysis. While Marx is interested in the statistics 
of wealth and labor, Kierkegaard devotes himself to a study 
of such cultural phenomena as ressentiment, talkativeness, facile 
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reasoning, publicity-seeking and anonymity. These are more 
revealing of the condition of the individual soul. His outlook 
remains that of the phenomenologist and moralist—but with a 
view toward calling men back to a way of existing animated 
by religious motives. 

Marx and Kierkegaard share a common opposition to Hegel’s 
view that the state is the ultimate temporal embodiment of the 
universal Idea. Taken in this way, the state would be identical 
with what Kierkegaard calls the theocentric crowd or public 
and ought to be done away with. Yet he would also consider 
any attempt at absolutizing the social economy to be an equally 
inhuman and illusory policy. The state is not destined to pass 
away completely, and yet for Kierkegaard it does not assume 
the same importance in our era as it does for Lenin. This is 
strikingly the case in regard to Lenin’s conception of the state 
as an untrammelled instrument for the promotion of class 
warfare and the introduction of a classless society. Kierke- 
gaard has a favorite comparison ** between the so-called “ free 
heart ” and the “ bound heart ” of the man who acknowledges 
God’s priority in all matters and his own duty to renounce 
methods which are bad and a violation of actual personal 
dignity. He looked for an eventual return of the state to a 
prominent place in human life, but at present the state is too 
readily the tool of egalitarian oppression. The major need is a 
quickening of personal awareness and of the religious spirit 
among men. After the values of the individual have been 
firmly established, Kierkegaard felt that Romantic individu- 
alism could well be discarded and political activity restored to 
its rightful place. Hence his interim strategy is in contradic- 
tory relation to that of communism. 

In the meanwhile, we remain implicated in political life and 


18 Works of Love, pp. 120 ff. Lenin’s theory of revolution is concisely and 
overbenevolently set forth in A. Pastore: La filosofia di Lenin (Milan, 
1946), where constant comparison is made with the doctrines of Marx and 
Stalin. 
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its forced options, no matter what passing importance we accord 
to this phase of our existence. Political and, generally, secular 
situations call for enlightened decisions not only on the basis 
of “ technical ” evidence but also with an eye to the moral and 
religious bearings of our conduct. Here Kierkegaard disap- 
points us by failing to point out at least in principle the nexus 
between his religious dialectic and a moral philosophy which 
seeks to regulate this wide range of interests in a more proxi- 
mate and engaged way. He discourages investigation into 
methods of adapting moral and religious teaching in a propor- 
tionate and relevant way to the field of social and political 
affairs. This is in bold contrast to Hegel’s softening of the 
transcendent, paradoxical and anti-worldly aspects of revealed 
religion. But it is inadequate as a positive statement of ethical 
doctrine developed according to its own requirements and its 
responsibility to actual individuals. 

The one danger point to which Kierkegaard is sensitive is the 
encroachment of human opinion—whether in the form of philo- 
sophical cleverness or of the majority opinion—on the uncon- 
ditional right of God’s revealed word to exact the obedience of 
faith from us. Once it is allowed that in religious matters 
God’s truth and power cannot be overawed by any sort of public 
pressure, he is all too willing to let the more particular prin- 
ciples of a just social order go unspecified. He readily grants 
that the crowd is only untruth in regard to questions of eternal 
import and ethico-religious concern. As for material interests 
and temporal problems, Kierkegaard avers that here the public 
is fully competent to reach its own decisions. Admittedly, he 
does not want to abandon this realm entirely to the powers of 
the world: “ Christianity is not indifferent to anything secular, 
on the contrary, it is solely spiritually concerned for every- 
thing.” ** Although it is necessary to demarcate the formal 
aspect under which things are of spiritual concern, in actual 


** Works of Love, p. 117. 
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practice the distinction amounts to an identification of the ma- 
terial world and worldliness. Such a.narrowed view of the 
relevance of religious and ethical principles paves the way for 
a surrender to secularism. It accords neither with Kierke- 


gaard’s general notion of existence in its empirical and temporal 
foundation nor with the radical implications of his attack upon 
the featureless crowd. He once defined worldliness as the posit- 
ing and acceptance of temporal conditions and differences as 


decisive between man and man. The selfishness and injustice 
entailed by such worldliness vitiate every project of the mass- 
man, even ones which involve the control of wealth and power. 
The moral qualifications attached to the reduction of individuals 
to the anonymous public penetrate to every manifestation and 
project of the mass mind. Conversely, one can oppose worldli- 
ness (even of the “ well-intentioned” variety which seeks to 
universalize one favored set of conditions) and still promote 
the positive work of justice in the use of material goods and 
temporal opportunity. 

From Kierkegaard’s jeremiad against liberalism, the press 
and modern inventions, it might be concluded that his social 
criticism is sterile and escapist in its final import. This im- 
pression needs to be corrected by an examination of other texts 
in which he consistently advocates a good use of modern instru- 
mentalities.*° He believed that even in the present time the 
divine plan will not be mocked and will fashion available ma- 
terials to its own purpose. It is true that the terrible levelling 
tendency has destroyed das geistige Band, the organic lifestream 
of society, and has reduced all intermediate organizations to 
empty hulls or frivolous purposes. Providence can, however, 


** On the advantage which God can draw from a bad sort of levelling 
and from the addendant sin, see Present Age, pp. 32-36; Sickness, pp. 197- 
98. Kierkegaard would give his own interpretation to De Bonald’s prophesy 
that the revolution which began with the declaration of the rights of man 
will end with the declaration of the rights of God (Oeuvres, 8 vols. [Brus- 
sels, 1845], I, 250). 
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turn this atomization to good account by making direct contact 
once again with individuals. When men are no longer able to 
lose themselves in the affairs of secondary groups and when they 
find themselves alone before Leviathan, then the opportunity for 
calling upon God is almost forced upon them. And since it is 
necessary to approach God not en masse but singly as indi- 
viduals, the principle of individuality and existence can be seen 
at work behind and in the modern search for equality. The 
very frustrations and divisions which are provoked by the this- 
worldly attitude can lead to a complete reversal of mind and a 
finding of one’s individual self. This hopeful view has more 
in common with Hegel’s statement on the cunning of reason 
than with Marx’s thesis on the deliberate worsening of condi- 
tions. It helps to confirm Kierkegaard’s enheartening verdict 
that everything in the world’s development tends to establish 
the importance of the individual. It could also be made the 
point of insertion of a moral philosophy concerned with man’s 
temporal activity. 


3. Tur CaTrEecory OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The doctrine on the individual is intended to supply not 
what the present age openly demands but what it needs. Kierke- 
gaard proposed it explicitly as a religious response to “ the 
literary, social and political conditions ” prevailing in modern 
Europe. These conditions are reducible to two correlative 
traits: dissolution of the order of existence and contempt for 
the individual man. What Gabriel Marcel refers to as “ the 
stifling sadness of the contemporary world” is almost a literal 
transcription of Kierkegaard’s description of the oppressive 
weight of worldliness in a period when temporal values alone 
are pursued. Vision and expectancy, as well as stability, are 
lacking in society when it no longer gives heed to God’s eternal 
law. Unless God, the constant friend of order, is recognized 


as the ground and goal of our temporal life, we have no prin- 
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ciple of integration and cannot strike a balance between anarchy 
and totalitarianism. The extreme positions are enemies to 
human personality, whereas the attempted compromises are 
essentially unstable because they run counter to man’s natural 
hunger after eternal life. The more the transcendent God is 
excluded from our civilization, the more violent become the 
revolutionary shocks of existence rising in protest against this 
thinning of personal goals. 

In his social writings, Kierkegaard does not give much atten- 
tion to anarchist tendencies. Formless individualism is treated 
by him primarily in connection with Romanticism and the 
esthetic outlook. As far as contemporary life and institutions 
are concerned, the weightier problems lie in the opposite quar- 
ter: in placing all our trust in social efforts and the security 
of the collectivity. Because Kierkegaard directed most of his 
argument against those who advance the interests of society, his 
position is often mistaken for an individualistic, anti-societal 
plea. In fact, he saw that social illusions are the stronger today 
and must be dispelled as a condition for the renaissance both 
of the individual and of humane social life. He speaks out 
against the anti-humanistic and anti-theistic forms which society 
has actually taken rather than against the social aspect itself 
of human nature. But he adheres so closely to his mission as a 
corrective in a particular time and situation that he gives 
plausible grounds for the charge. Invariably, he contents him- 
self with exposing the weakness of existing associations and 
with advocating personal initiative. Yet even in our time 
wisdom must give constructive counsel about the regeneration 
of private and social life together. 


Kierkegaard has a keener eye for the weaknesses of com- 
munal existence than for its healthy state, and yet his patho- 
logical analysis is pertinent and advances some of his abiding 
themes. He asks, first, why men today cannot join together in 
a sound social union, and then, why they do in fact constitute 
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some kind of society. In answer to the first question, he traces 
back our social troubles to the prevalence of Hegelian philosophy 
and the “ theocentric ” outlook which it instills into people.”* 
Because of this “ theocentric ” or pantheistic bias, the distinc- 
tive conditions of temporal existence are revoked in an eager- 
ness to view everything contemplatively and self-forgetfully in 
the light of eternity. Thereby, the basis of human communi- 
cation and hence of joint endeavor is also destroyed. If the 
eternal truth is immanent in each of us, then we stand in no 
essential need of our fellow men and sustain only accidental 
and instrumental relations with others. In the Hegelian uni- 


verse, there is no footing for genuine co-operation toward an 
end which is not already attained in essence or at least beyond 


our free efforts as individual agents. Communication and co- 


16 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, English transl. (Princeton, 1941), 
pp. 68 ff. The thought of the pseudonymous “author,” Johannes Climacus, 
is by no means clear and satisfactory on this point, and it is difficult to 
gauge the degree to which he deviates from Kierkegaard. Johannes would 
exclude all sociality from eternity, whereas Kierkegaard would exclude it 
only from the pseudo-eternity which the Hegelians claim for man in this 
life. Later on in this,same work (p. 508), Johannes admits that man can 
have some fellowship with the Christian God, on condition that his dis- 
tinction from God is maintained. But as between man and man, the 
relation of eternity or immanent possession of truth and self-enclosure 
obtains. This approaches Kierkegaard’s own standpoint and would seem 
to exclude any merely human communication of (at least, existential) truth 
and any direct human solidarity. In another significant passage (Fear 
and Trembling, English transl. [Princeton, 1941], pp. 107, 112-13), Kierke- 
gaard’s pseudonym implies that although individuals can become equal 
before God, they must remain solitary in respect to each other, at least 
as far as matters of conscience and moral responsibility are concerned. 
If this refers only to one’s knowledge of another person’s moral state, then 
it is reconcilable with Christian moral tradition. But if it be used to show 
that no moral unions can be entered upon, then it contradicts the facts 
and undermines the moral foundation of temporal societies. The latter 
application seems to be made as well, because such societies are regarded 
exclusively as substitutes for personal responsibility rather than its natural 
complement, or as universal entities which are good but require to be 
transcended by mature individuals. The Hegelian concept of the community 
is still predominant in the pseudonymous writings and is never replaced 
by a thoroughly independent view. 
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operation are only possible when men are taken as genuinely 
finite individuals dependent upon God and present in a common 
situation of temporal becoming and choice. 

The conditions of contemporary life are more apt to arouse 
in the individual a sense of futility and personal insignificance 
than a spark of divinity. It is to the common persuasion about 
the individual’s worthlessness that Kierkegaard attributes the 
urge to combine with others in every sort of organization. This 
movement fits in with the Hegelian stress upon objectivity and 
its criticism of what is particular and subjective about man. 


“concrete universal ” 


The only way to realize the ideal of a 
seems to be through an aggregation of individuals whose ma- 
jority opinion is held to be true and divine by the mere fact 
of expressing the will of the many. There is an unseemly fear 
of remaining a single person unsupported by the public. Kierke- 
gaard calls the desire to join the group a form of mass hysteria 
and traces it to a wish to be stimulated by others and to be 
drawn out of one’s own emptiness into at least a quantitative 
fullness and stability." He also detected here a fear of per- 
sonal solitude, self-scrutiny and personal responsibility for 
choices, thus anticipating the findings of later psychological 
research. 

These metaphysical and psychological reasons convinced 
Kierkegaard that the existing modes of social being are only 
pseudo-communities, since they are substitutes for personal 
worth rather than its complement. He felt that it would be 
better to break these social ties, where possible, than to base 
agreement upon a common declaration of personal bankruptcy. 
This is the decisive reason why Kierkegaard was willing to 
neglect the problem of what constitutes an authentic mundane 
community in favor of a further inquiry into what makes for 
individual sanity. The current practice of submerging the indi- 
vidual in the social “ organism ” out of despair over the value 


17 Ibid., p. 155; Journals, § 1063. 
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of the single self can be checked by emphasizing the primary 
value of individual integrity. Strength rather than weakness, 
honest humility rather than self-deception, should be the mo- 
tives prompting men to band together in society. But the 
preparatory work must be done in the soul of the individual, 
where all decisive battles are fought and permanent foundations 
laid. This is sufficient ground for proposing the category of 
the individual as the answer to the modern dilemma. 
Kierkegaard did not employ the terms “ crowd” and “ pub- 
lic ” in an invidious sense as connoting the poorer or less intel- 
ligent groups of people. Any association of men is marked as 
a crowd or herd if the component individuals become impenitent 
and irresponsible in regard to corporate actions. Whereas 
Hegel made a sharp distinction between naive minds and phi- 
losophers, Kierkegaard called for simple men of wisdom and, 
furthermore, maintained that everyone is capable of acquiring 
the basic wisdom of human living. This equality of oppor- 
tunity is predicated upon neither the special favors of nature 
nor upon a favored economic position, whether that of the 
bourgeoise or of the proletariat. After reading Schopenhauer, 
Kierkegaard concluded that he was not a serious moral phi- 
losopher for the fact that he made moral well-being a matter of 
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taste and genius.** The esthetic view of the good will as being 


dependent upon some special endowment or fortune makes non- 
sense out of human dignity and duty, for it places these out- 
side the reach of the freedom and individual reality belonging 
to every individual. The only kind of talent would be will 
itself, and if this were lacking in certain men, then for them 


18 Tbid., § 1319. Yet Kierkegaard (like Nietzsche) owed much to Schopen- 
hauer’s insistence upon the importance of individuals and their quality of 
willing, in opposition to what he called Hegel’s pantheistic preference for 
mass movements and their visible results as a substitute for ethical action; 
ef. The World as Will and Idea, English transl. (3 vols., 5th ed., London, 
1906), III, 404. Whereas every philosopher is faced with a problem of 
remainders which his system cannot account for, Schopenhauer liked to 
observe that Hegel has all individual existents as his remainders. 
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there could be no question of a responsible formation of char- 
acter and of universal moral precepts. 

From what he knew about early socialism and communism, 
Kierkegaard also rejected any privileged economic interpreta- 
tion of human equality. He remarked that the rich and the 
powerful are not the only ones who are tempted by material 
goods and inequalities, as though the poor are justified in 
employing every means to equalize their lot.*° Indeed, rich 
and poor alike stand in danger of losing their souls through a 
failure to rise above the worldly idea that such differences are 
of ultimate importance. Both groups are inclined to rely upon 
the accident of birth or the fictitious innocence of a special 
economic class or upon some other device which splits mankind 
into the innately good and those who are of good only as instru- 
ments and sacrifices. Even the most benevolent capitalist and 
the most far-seeing leader of the proletariat perpetuate dis- 
criminations in the actual world because of their ideological 
position that problems of human equality and justice find ulti- 
mate settlement in terms of material goods. Hence leaders of 
both parties in class warfare tend to deny the primacy of the 
political order and its ordination to human welfare broadly con- 
ceived. Kierkegaard at least leaves the way open for a subse- 
quent affirmation of the proper role of the state and for a pene- 
tration of social life as a whole by the religious view of human 
existence. But his own mission is to show the relative status of 
economic interests by establishing the integral betterment of the 
individual man as the measure and end of all social organiza- 
tion and resources. 

At times, Kierkegaard comes close to the moral equivalent 


7° Works of Love, pp. 58-60. From a Marxist standpoint, T. Wiesengrund- 
Adorno: Kierkegaard, Konstruktion des Asthetischen (Tiibingen, 1933), 
p. 52, tries to reduce Kierkegaard’s teaching on the individual self to a 
reflection of the kleinbiirgerliche prejudices of his social background. 
Kierkegaard does his best to criticize such presuppositions as well as those 
of proletarian origin. 
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for the economic doctrine of laissez-faire. It is indubitable for 
him that material concerns have no absolute importance, but 
not that even within their own relative order they come under 
a positive moral regulation. His conception of “ eternal truth ” 
has nothing to do with the world’s inequalities, which not only 
obtain but ought to persist more or less as they are. This state- 


ment is subject, however, to an important qualification in view 
of his express “ spiritual concern ” for all kinds of differences. 
These must be impenetrated and hence transformed by the 
thought that, whatever their weight, they cannot by themselves 
decide a man’s character and destiny. The function of the 
idea of religious equality is to relativize to the very bottom all 
the differences between men which spring from fortune, natural 
disposition or the competitive aims of others. However large 
they loom in the world’s reckoning, they are as nothing in the 
incorruptible judgment of eternity. This belief was Kierke- 
gaard’s personal consolation and joy throughout his own struggle 
with worldly power and privilege.*® In his Discourses, he re- 
pays his debt by speaking persuasively about the “ blessed 
equality ” of men before God whereby giver and receiver are 
both humbled before the gift itself in its divine origin. 
Kierkegaard’s thought runs counter to the naturalistic effort 
to dissociate the doctrine of equality from its basis in revealed 
religion and to support it solely by scientific and utilitarian 
arguments. The latter cannot stand alone because they cannot 
supply a normative reason for respecting every man or a suffi- 
cient foundation for equality in spite of the obvious and im- 
portant inequalities between men. It is a question of acknowl- 
edging the distinctively human conditions under which a moral 
obligation is laid upon us to treat every man as a brother and 


*° This personal attachment to the idea of absolute equality is comparable 
to Proudhon’s devotion to justice, although Proudhon chose justice against 
God. Proudhon’s criticism of nineteenth-century social and religious con- 
ditions and his attitude toward Marx are examined by H. de Lubac: 
Proudhon et le christianisme (Paris, 1945). 
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neighbor despite the barriers and points of conflict or neglect. 
Common citizenship in a common world is not enough, since 
this is too abstract a relation and leaves undefined the extent 
of the individual’s rights and the basis for respecting them in 
cases where interests based on divisive material aims lead to a 
clash. In such a predicament, the concrete and transcendent 
relationship of every individual to God needs to be brought 
home. God is at once the well-spring of individuality and the 
source of human community. Our common situation is not 
only that of belonging to an encompassing natural environment 
but also that of existing together before God and with equal 
opportunity to enter into personal union with Him. 

This leads to a new sort of levelling of differences, a para- 
doxical fulfillment of the liberal politician’s dreams and of the 
logic of modern history as a whole. It is paradoxical in two 
ways. First, it levels by accentuating the eternal significance 
of each single individual rather than by sweeping it away; 
again, it affirms our equality without destroying our freedom. 
Ours is an equality of essential relationship to God and of free- 
dom to will the good and perfect our interior existence. Kierke- 
gaard uses Hegelian terms to characterize this as a union of 
necessity and possibility in each actual human existent.** The 
individual’s nature as a created person is the indestructible and 
common foundation of human dignity. But man is a being 
enjoying freedom and acknowledging a correlative duty of self- 
realization. Individual richness of personality is not only some- 
thing which each is given but also something which each must 
win for himself. Unconditionally every man can realize his 
own end in freedom, and unconditionally every man must sub- 
mit to a rigorous test which is proportioned to his ability. God 


*1 Human individual existence, like Plato’s Eros, is an integer or synthesis 
of wealth and poverty, being and becoming, a given nature and the risk of 
liberty (Postscript, p. 85); cf. Edifying Discourses, English transl. (4 
vols., Minneapolis, 1943-46), II, 67 ff., on what it means “ to acquire one’s 
soul in patience.” 
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is not just another name for an objective sum of mediocrity 
and compromise. He is the “compelling subjectivity,” the 
“austere man” of the Biblical parable, Who sows His seed 


among men in such a way that the integrity of everyone is 
respected and the capacity of everyone is expected to yield a 
maximum harvest. Hence Kierkegaard sometimes refers to his 
teaching as one of strict inequality. There can be truly de- 
cisive differences between men, differences which count in the 
scales of eternity. If a man fails to meditate in a concerned 
and grateful way upon the treasure he has been given or fails 
to return God love for love, then his mode of existing is a rela- 
tively impoverished one. Instead of levelling downwards after 
the manner of the mathematical view of equality, the religious 
outlook seeks to level in an upward direction. Its conception 
of human personality is an aristocratic one based not on the 
aristocracy of privilege but on the aristocracy of the actual 
exercise of freedom in the search for the good life.” 

During his prolonged engagement with Hegelianism, Kierke- 
gaard worked out the metaphysical basis for this doctrine of a 
demanding equality. Human existence is not a mode of neces- 
sity resulting from a combination of possibility and actuality ; 
it is rather a synthesis of possibility and necessity emerging in 
a novel and inviolable actuality.* A sharp clash of anthro- 
pologies is concealed behind this technical jargon. Kierke- 
gaard found a way of eliminating absolute idealism without at 
the same time “eliminating a similar human nature present 
essentially in all man. His view of the individual steers a 


*2In The Modern Dilemma (New York, 1933), pp. 28, 55, 58, C. Dawson 
has shown that both dictatorship and democracy make use of the ideal of 
equality. Which ordering of society will actually be realized depends upon 
whether equality is treated as an instrument of mass secularization and 
levelling or as the religious expression for the dignity and responsibility of 
every person in society. For Kierkegaard’s recognition of the ambiguous 
character of this ideal, ef. Thoughts on Crucial Situations in Human Life, 
English transl. (Minneapolis, 1941), p. 100. 

*° Sickness, pp. 53 ff. 
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middle course between idealism and pragmatism, since he allows 
both an essential nature commonly present in all men and 
genuine freedom in the individual development of human 
powers. This sane position is only possible because of a refusal 
to identify human striving with that of God, whether this striv- 
ing be treated as necessary (with Hegel) or as free in a 
thoroughly finite way (with the empiricist philosophers of re- 
ligion). The element of necessity in human life means that a 
man cannot dream himself into an identity with the divine 
nature and freedom either by denying his own essential finitude 
or by denying God’s infinity. He remains a finite existent 
before God. But the factor of possibility is a reminder that a 
man is no mere spectator or passive effect of the causal sequence. 
He is actively and freely engaged in an effort to share more 
richly in existence as a search after God. 

In conformity with his notion of existence, Kierkegaard de- 
clares that the category of the individual is catastrophic and 
orientated to the future. ‘For him, “the future” refers both 
to the range of possibilities open to human freedom and to the 
special relation which eternity bears toward temporal freedom. 
The theory of man proposed by absolute idealism makes no 
allowance for the future, in either sense of the word. It miscon- 
ceives the nature of our freedom by confounding it with divine 
necessity, and at the same time it misconceives the relation be- 
tween man and eternity by placing man—or at least the phi- 
losopher—in an immanent and premature possession of eternal 
being. Kierkegaard defends the place of novelty and genuine 
progress and regress in human life, thus differing from those 
existentialists who dwell exclusively upon the despairing and 
compressed face of things.* And he traces back the historical 


This distinction is not brought out with sufficient emphasis in the 
otherwise excellent study by V. Smith: “ Existentialism and Existence,” 
The Thomist, XI (1948), 160. Kierkegaard analyzes, without accepting, 
the despairing views of man. He traces them either to a loss of courage 
due to man’s weakness and stupidity or to an attempted establishment of 
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oscillation between an exaggerated cult of progress and an un- 
reasonable failure of nerve to a false relationship between eter- 
nity and human existence. For existing human individuals, - 
eternity holds the place of the future: it can be gained only 
through a process of becoming or free effort. In his initial 
state, a man embodies not eternity but a pondus or loving de- 
sire for eternity. Individual existence is perfected in propor- 
tion to a man’s unique perspective on, and progressive sharing 
in, God’s eternal being. But this being must be sought after, 
and this participation must be gained through free acts having 
temporal duration and subject to temporal risks and tempta- 
tions. Time and eternity conspire to give to human freedom 
its mystery and depth, what John Donne calls its sense of God’s 
great Venite. 

Existentialists who deny a transcendent God are forced either 
to ascribe a fictional eternity to temporal deeds or to cut these 
projects loose entirely from ordination to an actual eternity. 
The latter alternative, followed by Sartre, interprets human 
freedom as our doom, as the futile uneasiness of pure becoming 
which can make no real progress, attain no goals and reach no 
permanence in being. Because of its atheistic premise, its de- 
nial of the principle of non-contradiction and its denigration of 
freedom and hope, this philosophy of man is irreconcilable with 
that of Kierkegaard. The so-called absolute freedom of this 
variety of existentialism turns out, upon inspection, to be an 
exasperated despair over man’s plight. It is an unwilling testi- 
mony to the need for an eternal reality which can provide a 
reliable future and a measure of action. Similarly, the Sartrean 
self fails to achieve a distinctive individual nature because it 
lacks the foundation of individuality: the essential relation of 
every human act to God as the transcendent and actual source of 
personal vocation. Sartre sees that the attainment of selfhood 


the earthly city without any regard for God (Sickness, pp. 60 ff, 107 ff). 
Against both sorts of defeatism and pessimism, he proposes the good news 
of human existence as impregnated by Christian faith and hope. 
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should be a joint affair, but he is forced by his atheism to 
reduce every kind of human relation to one of self-aggrandize- 
ment and hate of the other. 

An answer to this despairing view is found in Kierkegaard’s 
dialectic of “ Thou and I,” which has been further developed 
by Buber, Berdyaev and other personalists. The pioneer text 
is found in Works of Love, where Kierkegaard is meditating 


Love of one’s 


upon the reason why “ love seeks not its own.’ 
neighbor is the dynamic expression for the equality between 
men, since it works a cleansing of the partiality which worldly 
conditions induce in us. In the love of neighbor, I no longer 
treat him as a distant third party or as a mere means to my own 
happiness but as a fellow person—a “ thou ””—to whom I must 
respond with all that is most intimate and personal in me. Such 
an attitude cultivates and reveals the best in our individual 
selves. We are led to relinquish the egoistic and ruthless “ mine 
and thine ” for a “ mine and thine” based upon common shar- 
ing and helping. This is the foundation of true fellowship in 
a moral and religious “our,” the only kind of human com- 
munity which Kierkegaard is concerned to establish. Until 
the individual is able to say “‘ we” 
has not developed all his potentialities. Above all, he has not 


along with his neighbor, he 


25 Works of Love, pp. 215 ff. In “The Question ‘to the Single One,” op. 
cit., Martin Buber is sharply critical of Kierkegaard’s limitation of the 
effective Thou to God, in Whom alone the parallel lines described by 
existing selves succeed in intersecting. In his studies of the Christian 
precept of love, Kierkegaard did see the need for rooting love of neighbor 
or the human thow in the love of God. But, lacking a belief in the Church, 
he had no way of preventing the conversion of an essential relation to 
one’s neighbor into an autonomous relation, which no longer flows from 
the basic dependence upon the divine. Hence his suspicion of marriage, 
the State, the Church, vocational and recreational groups led him to 
identify these communities over-hastily with the mob. Kierkegaard was 
familiar with Feuerbach’s designation of the non-self as a Thou in relation 
with an J; cf. Feuerbach’s Sdémtliche Werke (10 vols., Leipzig, 1846-66), 
II, 198, 321, 344-45; VII, 220 ff. But Feuerbach spoke primarily of a human 
Thou-I relationship and even defined God as the unity of man with man, of 
Thou with I. Hence Kierkegaard had to safeguard a primary relation 
between a human self and a transcendent God. 
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realized that the spiritual life—the willing of the good and the 
love of God and neighbor—is something to be realized together. 
The exclusiveness and differences of the material order need to 
be regulated by individual outlooks in which the primacy of 
the spiritual is the governing principle. 

During Kierkegaard’s lifetime, the Danish Church was 
shaken by the reforms and revival initiated by N. F. Grundtvig. 
One of Grundtvig’s main theses was that the Holy Spirit dwells 
in the religious congregation, constituting a living, visible com- 
munity of men. Kierkegaard was suspicious of the entire 
Grundtvigian movement, including its sentimental praise of 
the community. This accounts in part for his reserve and 
hedging on the question of whether men ever do break through 
their individual solitude so as to establish earthy associations 
enlivened by the “ we-’relationship. He was only sure that, 
apart from the religious basis, social enterprises only help to 
deplete the individual selves. Enthusiastic and self-sacrificing 
people can find the “mine and thine” of mutual understand- 
ing and concord only by first dedicating themselves individually 
to God, from Whose hands each one receives his personality 
purified of its overreaching partiality. Kierkegaard spoke of 
our solidarity and kinship with God and with each other in 
God; he also stressed the fellowship of solitary individuals in 
the goods of the spirit. He would assent to Kafka’s statement 
that our relation to others is the relation of prayer. But he 
hesitated to affirm that human isolation is ever overcome at the 
human level: each individual remains an island, no matter what 
distant shores touch on the common sea. He found no psycho- 
logical evidence of any lasting and sufficient removal of the 
barriers, and he feared that a sentimental view would result in 
the elimination of God as the indispensable “ third party” or 
“middle term” in all human communication.** Only faith is 

*° These designations are apt to lead to confusion, since Kierkegaard both 


denies (Postscript, p. 63; Works of Love, p. 99) and affirms (ibid., pp. 
48, 274; Journals, § 487) that God is the third party or middle term in 
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able to overcome the loneliness in principle and to encourage 
our human approaches to achieve communion with each other. 
The catastrophic effect of the category of the individual is to 
reveal the futility of all social efforts which are entered upon 
without mutual faith in God and humility before our actual 
condition. 


4. Humanism AND CHRISTIANITY 


Another policy of Grundtvig was to establish Folk High 
Schools, which would provide Danish children with a general 
cultural education as the first step in a return to religion. His 
idea was that the cultivation of the humanities is the most 
effective way of preparing men for the good news of Chris- 
tianity. Kierkegaard dealt lightly with this plan as being only 
a Nordic variation on a much more serious theme: the vindi- 


cation of pure humanity, reine Menschheit, attempted estheti- 


cally by Goethe and philosophically by Hegel and Feuerbach. 
In the hands of these German thinkers, “‘ pure humanity ”’ is a 


weapon for wiping out the transcendent and supernatural prin- 
ciple in Christianity and reducing its teaching to that of esthe- 
tics, Systematic idealism or anthropology. Understood in this 
sense, humanism is as scornfully rejected by Kierkegaard as it 
is by Marx on the same grounds that it is antithetic to human 
nature.**” They agree that this sort of liumanism is a suc- 


human relations. He denies that God is merely an external onlooker or an 
accidental party to the union or something reached only after and through 
the human society. He affirms, on the contrary, that God is involved in 
every human attempt at establishing mutual relations and that He is the 
very love and the primary object of love, when love serves to bind men 
together. This conviction might have been given solid metaphysical 
foundation in the Thomistic teaching on the unconditional primacy of the 
love of God over and in every created, natural act of loving (cf. the 
Thomistic texts analyzed in my The Thomistic Philosophy of the Angels 
[Washington, 1947], pp. 248f.). Kierkegaard is constantly skirting the 
problem of eros and agape, which is probed by M. D’Arcy: The Mind and 
Heart of Love (New York, 1947). 

27 Present Age, pp. 32f.; Point of View, p. 88n. The core of Marx’s 
polemic against the humanism of his predecessors is contained in the 
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cadaneum of Christianity, but whereas it is the Christian resi- 
due which disqualifies the standpoint for Marx, it is the denatur- 
ing of both Christianity and philosophy which is objectionable 
to Kierkegaard. If it meant the same thing to be cultured and 
to be a Christian, then the latter would be a problem of clever- 
ness and sensibility alone and would fall subject to fate and the 
reign of inequalities. 

Other collectivities, like the race or class or nation, have some 
determinate content and concreteness in comparison with the 
ideal of pure humanity. Kierkegaard regarded it as the culmi- 
nation of the trend to place equality on a purely secular basis 
and to apotheosize the public. It is a hindrance to man’s crea- 
turely recognition of God’s sovereignty and of the worth of each 
single individual. Taken in himself and in his relation of son- 


ship to God, each human individual transcends in importance 


every aggregation and every universal notion, including that 
of pure humanity itself.** There is no existent being which 


statement that these thinkers started with religion and achieved only a 
few alterations and elucidations of the Christian view of man; cf. The 
German Ideology, English transl. (New York, 1947), pp. 5-6. On Grundt- 
vig’s thought, cf. E. Lehmann: Grundtvig, German transl. (Tiibingen, 
1932). 

*° Kierkegaard often refers indifferently to “pure humanity” or the 
“human race” or the “generation.” He notes that in the case of man 
alone, the individual is ordinarily of more importance than the species 
and that the latter is for the sake of the former (the only exception being 
in the case of a true Church, if there be one). This is his reason for 
devoting an entire book, The Concept of Dread, to an inquiry into the 
psychological and moral antecedents of original sin and the effects of a 
social solidarity in evil upon the integrity of individual freedom. Only the 
individual can know the concrete quality of actual, personal sin, and for 
this reason “the guilty man” is called the category of the individual 
(The Concept of Dread, English transl. [Princeton, 1944], p. 54; ef. pp. 
69-70). This is said, not out of morbidity or gloom or despair, but as 
a reminder that the individual is not to be “sublated ” into anything more 
general. But on the same grounds, faith is also rightfully called the cate- 
gory of the individual. T. Croxall: Kierkegaard Studies (London, 1948), 
ch. 3, treats the individual primarily as a man of faith. In Das Wesen des 
Christentums (ed. cit., VII, 211-20; Kierkegaard was a close student of 
this book), Feuerbach observes that while the Greeks sacrificed the indi- 
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can be designated as pure man, although existence is certainly a 
matter of making individual men pure. This is a paradoxical 
way of stating the unusual nature of the category of the indi- 
vidual. Like every other “ category,” it signifies a definite uni- 
versal trait of being and hence is applicable everywhere.” But 
it can be applied everywhere precisely because all finite existents 
are individuals, not because there is any universal entity, “ the 
individual,” corresponding to this category. Hence this teach- 
ing escapes the charge of hypostasizing a universal concept 
which can rightly be lodged against the proponents of pure 
humanity. 

Just as Kierkegaard comes close to individualism, so does 
he verge toward nominalism by not distinguishing clearly be- 


tween the individual act of existing itself and the individual as 
signified by the mind. He did not even attempt a metaphysical 
analysis of individuality in general, but confined himself to a 
description of the ways in which the human person is rendered 
individual. Yet he observed not only that there is something 


ineffable about being an individual but also something of an 
art rather than a theoretical exposition about communicating in 
a lively way the sense of being a human individual. For this 
reason, he presents a good deal of his insight in the form of 
ethico-religious discourses, in which the individual is asked to 
ponder the question for himself and in a practical way. His 
special problem was how to save as many universal human char- 


vidual to the species, the early Christians sacrificed the species to the 
individual. More exactly, Feuerbach adds, the human individual absolutizes 
himself in the Person of Christ. This unity of individual and species is 
acceptable, but must be made in explicitly humanistic and naturalistic 
terms. Kierkegaard tried to save the primacy of the individual without 
divinizing him. Here is an an added reason why he left unclarified the 
nature of the corporate union of men in the God-Man. This is due not 
to any pantheistic hesitation on his part but to a recognition of his theo- 
logical inadequacy in handling so delicate a problem, whose data go far 
beyond the Lutheran conception. 

2° Kierkegaard adopted from Trendelenburg rather than from Kant his 
general notion of a category. 
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acteristics as possible in the highly accentuated individual exis- 
tence which he advocated. This he could not do by appealing 
to the hypostasized notion of humanity in which these traits are 
supposed to inhere and to which individuals are to be subordi- 
nated. The difficulty is the same as that which faced him in 
the case of secularist morality. In both instances, he was 
obliged to propose a new meaning of “ universal” and to sup- 
port the cause of the universal only in the amended, theistic 
sense.*° Universal human nature does not enjoy a separate 


existence and does not intervene as a tertiwm quid between the 
individual and God. The universal traits are based upon the 
‘necessity ” which makes us all to be men 
and upon the equal, though proportionate, demands made on 
our freedom. Our duty does not lie in becoming universal, 


essential nature or ‘ 


for the universal traits belong to what we already are. The 
individual is required to make a concrete and unique applica- 
tion of these principles in his own existence; he is asked to 
realize these common possibilities in accord with his own special 
eall as an individual participant in being. 

Kierkegaard recognized here a region of mystery concerning 


8° Journals, § 364. When this revision is made, Kierkegaard is ready to 
direct attention to “the great fellowship of existence” (Consider the 
Lilies!, p. 39), to admit what is “common to men,” the “ universally 
human” (Purify, pp. 127, 149; ef. the entire third part of this work, 
entitled: ‘What it means to be an individual”; also: Works of Love, 
p- 60), and to look forward to the realization of “the true humanity ” 
(Point of View, p. 110), “ Christian humanity: the highest is the common 
possession of all men.” (Postscript, p. 261). But the individual must still 
work out his own salvation through his own conscious activity. Here is 
Kierkegaard’s answer to the common objection that he has denied the 
“rational category of the general” and hence cannot speak relevantly to 
other men about our common situation without contradicting himself; cf. 
R. Arnou: “ L’existentialisme 4 la maniére de Kierkegaard,” Gregorianum, 
XXVII (1946), 82-83. M. Grene: Dreadful Freedom (Chicago, 1948), 
p. 39, does not make it clear that Kierkegaard’s inadequate conception of 
human community does not lead him to deny a similar essence of humanity 
in all men. Each individual is essentially alone with God, but this is so 
far a common situation. As Grene points out (p. 41), however, the elimi- 
nation of God by Sartre entails a denial of any common human nature 
and common moral standards. 
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how God can call an individual from nothingness and how the 
inter-working of grace and freedom can perfect the individual. 
The spread of stereotyped, “ sample men,” raised under the 
sign of quantitative equality, can be brought to halt only by 
the appearance of “ original men,” who are in contact with the 
creative sources of existence. The need of our times is, how- 
ever, not for a few outstanding political, intellectual and artis- 
tic geniuses (as the Greeks and Romantics thought) but for 
the reintroduction of every individual to his real nature and 
vocation as imago Dez, man the image of God. Religious thought 
in East and West believes this to be the most radical significance 
of human nature, the one which makes the most demands upon 
man and brings him closest to the divine foundation of his 
existence. Kierkegaard centered his reflections on a Christian 
humanism around this leading notion. He sought to clarify 
the common tradition by showing, first, that the image of God 
is present in men only as individuals and in proportion to their 
spiritual awareness of their individual existence and, second, 
that this highest form of individuality is fully attained only in 
Christian religious existence. The first proposition led him to 
review the meaning of the human self as spirit, whereas the 
second one led to an appreciation of the specifically Christian 
contribution to individual perfection. . 

There is an Augustinian stamp upon Kierkegaard’s reflec- 
tions on man as imago Dei.** He recalls the sublime remarks 


31 Consider the Lilies!, pp. 48 ff.; this entire discourse dwells upon the 
burden, dignity and hopefulness of being a man. Compare with Edifying 
Discourses, v. I, 100; IV, 140. Because he never clarifies his statement 
that the imago Dei is found in man in so far as he confesses his nothingness 
before God, Kierkegaard’s insight is apt to lead either to neo-Lutheranism 
or to K. Jaspers’ view that we know only the vestigia Dei and never attain 
to God Himself (Vernunft u. Existenz [Groningen, 1935], p. 35). These 
results need not follow, however, if we remember that Kierkegaard is not 
treating the question in a strictly metaphysical or theological way. His 
stress upon a conscious affirmation of contingency is compatible with, but 
not actually integrated with, a metaphysics of participation and analogy 
and a theology of man’s true renovation by grace. 
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of Plato and the Platonists concerning the dignity of man, but 


his own approach emphasizes the personalist and Christian 
aspect. Other creatures have a faint impress or vestigium of 
God’s shaping hand in their nature and render silent witness 
to His power and presence. Man alone is termed the proper 
image of God and he alone can render glory to his maker in a 
free, intelligent way. Man’s superiority over the non-human 
world is not based primarily upon his bodily makeup or his 
ability to explore and exploit nature. The essence of human 
dignity is spirit and the capacity to worship, for in virtue of 
these traits we not only dominate, but rise above, the rest of 
creation. Man is a maker of things and symbols, but above 
all he is a worshipper, whether of false gods or of the living 
God. It is a paradoxical consideration that this supreme testi- 
mony to man’s creaturely dependence is also the measure of 
his nearness to God: his need of God is at the same time his 
highest perfection, the seal of God’s likeness upon him. 

There is, however, the sobering fact that men can refuse to 
worship and can offer worship to idols of their own making. 
Freedom reaches down to the originary decision whether to 
honor the image of God in one or to becloud and pervert it. 
This is an affair of the spirit, for God can be approached or 
abandoned only through an act of spiritual freedom. In Kierke- 
gaard’s analysis of the nature of the human spirit, two dif- 
ferent influences are felt: one stems from Augustine, Luther 
and other devotional authors, the other from Hegel and 
Hegelians like Rosenkranz. His own religious-existential posi- 
tion draws most heavily upon the former sources. From this 
standpoint, to become spiritual means to acquire a depth of 
personal inwardness. This is an individual task, for only the 
individual can appropriate truth existentially as being impor- 
tant above all for oneself. A man is not deemed spiritual until 
the belief to which his understanding assents is also the prin- 
ciple of his actions. Hence spirit also involves the free and 
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inalienably personal commitment of the will in acts of moral 
resolution. ‘The category of the individual completes Kierke- 
gaard’s earlier investigations concerning moral life and subjec- 
tive truth. The “ moral subject ” and the “ subjective thinker ” 
are aspects of the individual which signalize his precarious 
spiritual state and the challenge to his freedom. 

The entire first section of The Sickness Unto Death, together 
with passages in The Concept of Dread, deals with the philo- 
sophical meaning of spirit. There is a remarkable attempt to 
convert familiar Hegelian terms and concepts to a new pur- 
pose, but the outcome is not so much an original theory of 
man as a sometimes obscure manipulation of the original un- 
gainly doctrine. Kierkegaard does point out that “ spirit ” 
is not merely the third moment in the dialectic of soul-conscious- 
ness-spirit, such as Hegel proposed. Instead of positing three 
stages in the necessary unfolding of the same subject, Kierke- 
gaard advanced a tripartite theory of three simultaneous fac- 
tors: body, soul and spirit. Man is defined as “a synthesis of 
soul and body supported by spirit,” * but the emphasis is laid 
upon the synthesis itself, which is supplied by spirit. Before a 


82 Dread, p. 109. Arnou: art. cit., remarks that for Kierkegaard spirit 
is individual and concrete, but not incarnate. It is at least true that he 
did not appreciate the full meaning of man as incarnate spirit. For him, 
the human spirit always remains “unhappily incarnate,” being unable 
either to deny its ordination to the psychophysical subject or to domi- 
nate it in a harmonious fashion. J. Mouroux: The Meaning of Man (New 
York, 1948), gives an excellent restatement of the Christian teaching con- 
cerning carnal values and the human person as incarnate spirit, at once 
completely individual and open to the divine call. For a phenomenological 
approach, cf. A. Brunner: La personne incarnée (Paris, 1947). Kierke- 
gaard’s theory of the individual lacks the philosophical keystone of a 
metaphysical analysis of person in its human condition. Brunner shows the 
fatal difficulties to which a discarnate and purely epistemological view of 
the self, as in Husserl, must lead in regard to the problem of the existence 
and knowledge of others. Jaspers tries to overcome the insufficiencies of 
the discarnate conception of the human self by positing the principle that 
persons are such only in relation to others; Marcel maintains that until 
the human person is restored to the flesh, there can be no continuity and 
community among men. 
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man attains to personal maturity, the decisive spiritual prin- 
ciple remains implicit or childish in him: he has not yet dedi- 
cated his bodily and psychic powers to either a good or an evil 
purpose. His ultimate moral character is the work of spirit, 
taken as the considered use of intelligence and freedom. This 
is a psychological-moral conception of spirit rather than a meta- 
physical one. Hence not too much should be concluded from 
Kierkegaard’s dictum that a man is nothing other than his 
spiritual selfhood. This is not intended to rule out the essen- 
tial presence of soul and body in the given nature of man. But 
it does stress the important distinction between what a man is 
as a natural thing and what he makes of himself as a respon- 
sible agent having a character. A man does not find himself in 
a spiritual way until he has placed his powers in the service of 
God or mammon. 

More important than this dialectical exegesis is Kierke- 
gaard’s observation that the finite, derived spirit cannot extri- 
cate itself from despair or disequilibrium in existence solely 
through its own power. It must not only relate itself to God 
but receive from God the conditions for establishing this liberat- 
ing and balancing relation. An individual cannot reach his 
complete stature without God’s help in a special way. Kierke- 
gaard’s usual term for the individual in his plenary perfection 
as a man of God is “ the theological self.” ** God provides the 
infinite measure which gives scope and dignity to human free- 
dom, even when it falls short of the standard or opposes it with 
a defiant will. Pantheism can never account for sin, which is a 
category of the finite individual existing before God in defiant 
relation or disrelation.** Sin is also a scandal to those who 

33 Sickness, p. 127; Point of View, p. 130. 

*4 Cf. supra, n. 28; also Postscript, p. 517; Sickness, pp. 195 ff. Despair, 
the “sickness unto death,” claimed a great portion of Kierkegaard’s at- 
tention because (apart from personal preoccupations) it is the most 
radically sinful human act—a closing-up of the individual within himself 


so that he will not see God’s merciful presence. This act is, however, a 
perverted testament of individual reality and the real distinction between 
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deify the crowd. For the sinner is not anonymous or corporate 


or fractional: he is an individual with a kind of integrity and 
courage which impels him to disperse the crowd, think and act 
in his own right and accept the consequences of his actions. 
He is closer to the secret of existence than is the so-called neu- 
tral or amoral social unit. Yet no matter how heroic the per- 
sonality of Lucifer and no matter how powerful the evil prin- 
ciple in history, the rebel against God is less truly a man than 
the humble person who daily tries to follow God’s will and who 
asks His aid through prayer. 

The most sharply defined individuals are also the most utterly 
opposed: the sinner and the man of grace. The contrasts of 
existence culminate in these two antagonistic modes of indi- 
viduality. The saint is the richer individual for having realized 
to the utmost the possibilities of existence. He has remained 
faithful to God and so has received strength and consolation 
in Christ. What it means to be a man is exhaustively revealed 
only in the person and mission of Christ.*° Becoming an indi- 
vidual is interchangeable in Kierkegaard’s mind with becoming 
a Christian in spirit and truth. Far from reducing religion 
to a theory of pure humanity (to what Julian Huxley calls 


God and man. Sin is a privative instance of what Kierkegaard calls “ free 
finitude,” a term which deliberately summons up Hegel’s inadvertent con- 
fession that finitude is “ die hartnickigste Kategorie des Verstandes ” and 
that his philosophy rests on the supposition that the finite is ideal ( Wis- 
senschaft der Logik, Werke, ed. by Marheineke et al. [18 vols., Berlin, 
1832-40], III, 138, 171). For Kierkegaard, sin as an act of free finitude 
resists inclusion in the ideal and necessary dialectic of idealism. Sin is 
not merely onesidedness of perspective but individual and responsible revolt. 
-Even in his despair, the sinner bears witness to God’s transcendence and 
his own unique, personal relation to Him. G. M. Hopkins made a similar 
appeal to sin as a scandal to the pantheistic identification of divine and 
human selves: “My shame, my guilt, my fate are the very things in 
feeling, in tasting, which I most taste that selftaste which nothing in the 
world can match.” The Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
. (London, 1935), p. 313. 

35 Journals, § 1089. “It is true for the first time in Christ that God is 
man’s goal and measure.” (Sickness, p. 186.) 
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“ socialization”), Kierkegaard’s study of the human individual 
leads to Christ as the model and as the source of the power to 
become fully an individual self. Thus the age in which we 
live poses an inescapable either/or. Either one must be loyal 
to man and the earth, as Nietzsche counselled, in such a way 
that one is traitor to God or one must learn to love God above 
all things earthly and human and so to love men the better in 
Him. Kierkegaard’s hope was that the inhuman consequences 
of following the first alternative will prepare us to chose the 
other path so as to build up a Christian humanity, a fellowship 
of individuals united by faith and charity in Christ. 
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The Semantic Question 


by M. Whitcomb Hess 


I 


HOUGH THE PROBLEM of verbal reference, which 

includes that of the symbolism of language, was necessarily 
implicit in the controversy over universals which raged in 
medieval philosophy, the symbol side had not itself become a 
central articulate issue before this present century. Now, how- 
ever, as the lay popularity of such energetic semanticists as 
Korzybski, Ogden and Richards, Stuart Chase, Hayakawa, and 
others, shows us (even as we read their unrewarding conclu- 
sions), symbolism has become the demanding question of our 
age; an answer must be found to it other than in those seman- 
ticists who write, as Sydney Smith would say, “in the full 
vigor of their incapacity.” If the problem can be stated cor- 
rectly—and here the underlying theory of knowledge plays an 
important rdle—the answer can certainly be found. 

Leaders of modern speculation from Cassirer to Carnap, 
Dewey to Morris, Santayana to Hayakawa, have wrestled with 
the problem with no success at all. In his scientifie Founda- 
tions of Language, Louis H. Gray writes that “ for the present, 
the whole question of the origin of language must be ruled out 
of the sphere of scientific consideration for lack of evidence.” * 
Again, “the linguist will be wise in taking thought, as well as 
language, for granted.” * Certainly if one is taken for granted, 
the other must be; but it is still possible to recognize and to 
account for the metaphysical factors in language expression. 
The way to such recognition is a sound epistemology. But 
neither the Greek sophists, whose claims Aristotle demolished, 


1 (New York, 1939), p. 40. * Ibid., p. 88. 
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nor the later nominalists, reasoned out of existence by the Chris- 
tian Aristotle, St. Thomas, thought of attacking knowledge’s 
validity via symbol-interference as we find being done by our 
modern sophists and nominalists. In the wake of our moderns, 
as in that of their predecessors, however, comes despair of man’s 
capacity to know what the truth is. 


The earlier subjectivisims were concerned, of course, with 
the thought-content of the word and its relation to the object of 
knowledge, not with the verbal symbol’s relation qua symbol. 
What, we must ask first of all, has caused this shift of interest 
from the problem of cognition to that of symbolism? The 
answer would seem to be that there has been no real shift, only 
a change of accent in the same false cognition theory which is 
viciously subjectivistic. The semanticists themselves are evi- 
dently unaware of their unsound presuppositions, and the sig- 
nificance of the primal fact on which every scientific activity 
depends has been overlooked in the heat of the warring theories. 
How, indeed, can sophists and nominalists agree on any fact to 
which the idea in the word witnesses? The idea in the word 
and truth in the thing must coincide as identical; and when the 
implications in the verbal symbol’s conjunction of mind and 
matter, thoughts and things, ideas and objects, are once more 
recognized as witnessing stable truth and making science pos- 
sible, a word may be referred to once more as the sign of an 
idea without the cavil about signs which constitutes the bulk of 
modern speculation. 

However, this era’s concern with the symbol is, perhaps, a 
needed step in the evolution of linguistics even as it is, indubi- 
tably, a failure of the modern nominalists who succeeded Des- 
cartes to explain verbal relationships. Traditional philosophy 
took for granted the symbol side of logic, accepting word usages 
as provisional for expressing truth which permeates the idea 
and the object. But the verbal symbol can no longer be thus 
ignored: our semantic fog may be epistemological before it is 
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semasiological ; yet a logical connecting of the symbol function 
of a term with its meaning function is the road to rediscovery 
of the relation of knowledge to reality. 

In any event, the dualism between ideas and words sug- 
gested in the old grammar definition of a word as “ the sign of 
an idea” has been ignored as a metaphysical problem until 
recently when the notion of such a dualism was thrown out and, 
along with it, any form of an intermediary connection between 
the word and the thing. A naturalism or behaviorism of lan- 
guage-expression superseded the earlier dichotomy as a more 
“ psychological ” explanation or, at least, a more integrated one. 
To make no distinction between ideas and words seemed to 
obviate the difficulty of taking a simultaneous account of the 
implementary (symbol) and intention (meaning) functions of 
language-expression. For example, Carnap tells us that there 
are just three relations to be considered in the use of words. The 
first is the relation of the speaker to his intention (the pragma- 
tic) ; the second is the relation of the expressions to their desig- 
nations (the semantic); the third is the relation between the 
expressions themselves (the syntactical).* Here the idea plays 
no part at all; and, in making the semantic a relation between 
the expressions and their designata rather than between symbols 
and ideas, Carnap fails to account for the fact that, though 
word-meanings and designations are psychologically and also 
ontologically disparate, yet the idea is of the object, and special 
reference to that object as conceptualized is de trop. A cleavage 
between symbols and designated objects rather than a dualism 
between symbols and ideas has not obviated the troublesome 
duality; instead it has sharpened and mutilated it. The prin- 
ciple of knowledge has been cut off from the principle of the 
object when the purpose of logical expression is to identify them. 

In other words, the removal of the idea from the semantic 
field means failure to connect words and things logically; for 


* Introduction to Semantics (Cambridge, 1942), p. 9. 
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semantic relationships do not obtain between words and their 
designations but only between symbols and ideas (as of the 
objects). Carnap has not overlooked this language law in prac- 
tice (how could he?) but in theory. His “expression” takes 
on the idea of its designation sub rosa and acts according to its 
thought-content and not its symbol function. All that Carnap 
has done is to isolate the symbol from its content and set it over 
against that content, renamed the “ designation ” ; and he leaves 
us with language as implementary opposed to language as inten- 
tion with no hope of uniting them in the fact, for he is trying 
to report on reality by an alien symbolism. The dichotomy in 
the knowledge situation—the idea on the one hand and the 
object on the other—demands fusion; and the fusion can be 
effected only by an identity-discovery between the idea in the 
knower’s mind and the truth of the object. That is, the knower 
must trust not only in his judging power but in the thing to be 
judged; and he may express that judgment in words that unite 
the idea in his own mind with the fact of the thing. To divide 
the word from the designatum without the intermediary idea- 
connection is to make a linguistic towr de force, flouting lan- 
guage’s own witness to universality and validity in its identi- 
fication of concepts and existents. 

Carnap, to be sure, is far from being alone in his cavalier 
treatment of the idea. All the question-begging behaviorists 
in language, taking Darwin’s biological evolution theory as 
de rigueur for language theory as well, have forcibly removed 
the idea from the knowledge situation. Dewey’s obvious failure 
to make experience as such an objective category is even more 
patent in his vain efforts to explain language. Holding lan- 
guage a strictly biological mode of behavior, Dewey (in collabo- 
ration with A. F. Bentley) says that “as observers we are 
human organisms, limited to the positions on the globe from 
which we make our observations,” and he adds that “‘ we let our 
postulations rise out of the observations.” * The “ postulation ” 


*The Journal of Philosophy, XLII (1945), 645-662. 
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rising out the observation that we are limited to our global 
posts is that “knowings” are “ organic-environmental behav- 
ings”; but there is no meaning difference whatever between the 
observation and the postulation. (How can the organismic ob- 
server know when he observes facts and when he postulates 
hypotheses that may or may not be so?) But the overall postu- 
lation is so absurdly self-contradictory that it undercuts and 
accepts general laws in the same moment. 

So much for words as specimens of “ behavioral events”; a 
mind less sophist than Dewey’s might suppose that the “ nam- 
ings”’ segregated from those events (which are permeated in 
both their form and content by language)° would, by that very 
segregation transpose the interest in the word from the response 
as such to the verbal vehicle as such. For while the symbol 
factor is not to be elevated above the contextual even in study- 
ing language as method, both factors must be understood from 
the standpoint of the right relation of language to the objects 
of sense-perception. In segregating the “namings” a vital 
change occurs, a change not only from the meant to the mean- 
ing but also to the symbol carrying the meaning. 

The American Heraclitus, who would explain language itself 
on the means-sans-ends basis, is forced, along with his followers, 
to a technical gibberish which, while witnessing language’s 
marvelously flexible character, shows that which the language 
behaviorist is a priori incapable of recognizing: the dual refer- 
ence-quality of language. One of Dewey’s following, Charles 
Morris, who rests his argument on the behaviorists’ old 
standby—the conditioned dog’s response to the buzzer that 
means food-presence—lightly ignores the fact that the dog is 
made incapable (by the conditioning) of separating the buzzer 
and the food-presence.© But man’s constant separating and 
uniting of the twin sets of referents is proof that in his own 


5 Logic (New York, 1938), p. 45. 
® Signs, Language and Behavior (New York), 1946. 
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use of words the elements of presentation and of representation 
are united by a kind of dual joint in which the symbol’s power 
to denote and connote is equalized. 

George Santayana, breathing the same poison breath of rela- 
tivism as John Dewey, is no less unhappy in his attempts to 
explain word usage. Indeed there is nothing to choose between 
Dewey’s naturalist “‘ metaphysics” and Santayana’s myth-and- 


symbol doctrine of essences. “If only the animals had a lan- 
guage, or some other fixed symbols to develop in thought, I 
should be inclined to believe them the greatest of dialecticians 
and the greatest of poets,” we read in Scepticism and Animal 
Faith;* for language to Santayana is but “an ideal harness 


” § or, in another definition its struc- 


loosely flung upon things 
ture imitates the structure of things.° Language, he says, 
“habitually wrests its subject-matter in some measure from its 
real context and transfers it to a represented and secondary 
world, the world of logic and reflection.” *° Such representation 
and imitation as Santayana envisions would be fatal not only 
to linguistic validity but to communication at all. 

Someone has spoken of Santayana’s poetry as “colored by 
the particular melancholy of an ex-Catholic who envies the 
consolations ” he has lost. His philosophy is colored also and 
in the same way by the loss of the integrating principle of the 
true philosophy. His world of shards and rainbows is really 
only that of a sentimental materialist; and, in the double- 
entendre of Heine: “ Sentimentality is the despair of ma- 
terialism.” He who has declared himself “entirely persuaded 
of the genuineness and depth of Dewey’s views, within the 
limits of his method and taken as he means them,” ™ also sees 
in Dewey “a pervasive quasi-Hegelian tendency to dissolve the 


7 (New York, 1923), p. 263. 

8 Reason in Art (New York, 1905), p. 72. 

* Ibid., p. 78. 

1° Ibid., pp. 75-76. 

1 Obiter Scripta (New York, 1936), p. 213. 
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individual into his social functions, as well as everything sub- 
stantial or actual into something relative or transitional.” ” 
But though Dewey, like Marx, is a more immediate child of 
Hegel than is Santayana, the latter’s equivocal “ essences ” are, 
in their combining of contradictories (i. e. as quite unique and 
particular and yet something universal; as absolutely and un- 
questionably real and yet lacking existence), an out-Hegeling 
of Hegel. His facilely romantic descriptives of language are 
on the same paradoxical, sentimental order as the doctrine of 
essence which underlies his language theory. 

For all who swing reality either to the realm of mind or to 
the realm of nature, or to a misbegotten hybrid, betray lan- 
guage laws. The verbal form as symbol of the idea is indis- 
sociable from the logical expression, yet symbol and idea can 
and must be distinguished in language as method. The world of 
logical reflection is—and language shows this fact clearly—no 
secondary world, nor is the structure of language an imitation 
of the structure of thought. The mind in abstracting the intel- 
ligible idea from the intelligible object must distinguish between 
the idea and the thing; but it does not disengage the universal 
from the particular, and language’s dual reference is eloquent 
of the impossibility. 


II 


The true presupposition in traditional logic is that word-use 
implies not only the relation of knowledge to objects but what 
is involved in that relation—the indissociability of the uni- 
versal from the particular in all truth situations. To express 
that relationship the verbal form carries ideas attached by uni- 
versal mankind to objects. Thus we find the Father of Logic 
using logos not merely as both reason and speech but as both, 
at once indissociable in expression. The only thread out of the 
labyrinth of modern speculation is that of a new grasp of the 


12 Ibid., p. 217. 
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extraordinary union between thought and speech, on the one 
hand fixed and final, on the other freely movable and disjunc- 
tive; and such a grasp, the logical situation being what it is, 
involves both a contemporary metaphysics with a valid termin- 
ology and that on which such a metaphysics must rest—a resto- 
ration of the Aristotelian-Thomist vision in knowledge theory. 
The latter must be brought up to date by an establishing of the 
symbol in its rightful place in semantics. Not only the great 
Greek but also his great Christian interpreter would be the first 
to insist on our thinking out into language the needed answers 
to our engrossing problem of symbolism. As a propadeutic to 
such thinking it will be necessary to understand why Aristotle 
paid no attention to words as implementary or vehicular for 
ideas but held thought and language one and inseparable; and 
it will likewise be necessary to see how it is possible to sepa- 
rate thought and language, not in the sense of separating light 
from illumination or the convex from the concave of a curve 
(the figures are Newman’s who was thinking here of the insepa- 
rability relation) but in the sense of separating light from its 
filament-medium, or the curve from the matter sustaining it. 

Aristotle did not find it necessary to delve into the mists and 
myths of language origins but was concerned just with the 
epistemological relationships within the logical expression; his 
logic is at once his resolution of the old sense-versus-reason ques- 
tion and an analysis of the relation of knowledge to the known. 
Scientific activity, he found, is an identification of definitions 
and designations. Language bridges the gap between the 
thinker’s inner world and outer reality, for its denotative-plus- 
connotative structure shows the idea operative in both fields, 
and identification and signification one process. Aristotle’s syl- 
logism reveals movement from definition to designation without 
disturbing the relation of denotation and connotation in the 
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exemplifying terms.** For example: “ Man is mortal” is a 


18 Cf. Prior Analytics. 
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definition in one aspect of man which becomes in the next step 
of the syllogism the designation in Socrates; the major premise 
has given the definition for Socrates’ designation, and the con- 
clusion that Socrates is mortal has identified the idea and the 
object with no addition of content to the definition but that 
of this designation. The minor premise particularized the uni- 
versal of the major premise; and the conclusion adds nothing, 
indeed dares add nothing, to the truth situation which is shown 
as moving through the terms from idea to object-reference con- 
texts by means of the ideational identity in word ‘and object. 
This referential-contextual relation of words in use, illustrated 
by the syllogism, makes possible their function as communi- 
cables; and the fact has far-reaching philosophical import in 
addition to its scientific value. The valid moods of the syl- 
logism from Barbara to Fresison show the various possibilities 
in such referential-contextual relations as they occur between 
definitions and the things defined. Where does the verbal 
symbol come in? Where, but in lending itself to the archi- 
tectonic syntax as the only medium through which the concept 
can be expressed as it grasps the truth situation ? 

We said above that Aristotle was not concerned about the 
origin of language or languages; yet the most painstaking and 
thoroughgoing historical and philological researches have been 
in accord with what he took in his logical stride—the primordial 
identity of speech with reason. Jespersen’s finding that lan- 
guage develops as a progression from inseparable, irregular con- 
glomerations to freely and regularly combinable short elements ** 
(leading to greater facility in determinateness and differentia- 
tion of expression, required by increases in knowledge?) is on 
a par with Sapir’s discovery that there are no peoples known 
who do not possess a fully developed language.** But beyond 
these comparatively recent studies in semasiology we find all 


140. Jespersen, Language (New York, 1922), p. 429. 
15 E. Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), p. 22. 
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philosophers of language up to the twentieth century assuming, 
along with all empirical researchers from Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt on, that linguistic expression refers to objective facts. 
Now, however, a subjectivist stress on the symbol-factor in lan- 
guage has created a cleavage between the definition and the 
thing defined with fatal damage to both. But language’s func- 
tion is to report truly on reality. The confusion in today’s 
semantics comes indubitably from mistaking the meaning rela- 
tion between the concept and the existent for the methodological 
relation between the word and concept, and vice versa.**° That 
the word has a symbological connection with the concept (as of 
the existent) as the medium for expressing meaning was not so 
much bypassed in traditional epistemology as it was held true 
(on prima facie evidence), but without special relevance to the 
knowledge question. Scholasticism which followed Aristotle, 
under St. Thomas, in accepting the implications in the indis- 
sociability of symbol, idea, and thing in language expression, 
did not bother with words as having arbitrarily assigned mean- 
ings but, instead, observed the way the established symbols acted 
in communication. The present distortion in semantics has a 
definite history of distortion in epistemological theory behind it, 
dating as it does from the late Renaissance when Descartes ad- 
vanced his dualistic cognition theory, and continuing through 
Kant and his successors down to modern symbolists; but the 
course of thought that has led to viewing language as repre- 
sentational and/or symbolical of reality has close resemblances 
with that of earlier subjectivisms, namely, the sophism and 

*°Cf. Harold Larrabee’s solution of the semantic problem [Reliable 
Knowledge (Cambridge, 1945)]: “a constant cautious shuttling back and 
forth between words and things! ” To Larrabee language is a set of “ more- 
or-less handy labels for what may or may not exist, “but while a parrot- 
like use of words is to be avoided, language’s function is not primarily 
symbological. And Larrabee’s own example of the relation of words to 
ideas proves his falseness. E.g. he takes the distinguishable mark “ white,” 
in some complex knowledge situations (“ horse,” etc.) as a symbol of that 


color instead of its transformation into a conception, using the symbol as a 
proxy rather than vehicle. Ibid., p. 222. 
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nominalism against which the Father of Logic and the Chris- 
tian Aristotle had respectively protested as failing to account 
for the way verbal symbols function in expressing how the mind 
works in knowledge matters. The word’s dissociation from the 
truth-situation, which the symbol-stressers exploit, cannot be 
used to divide the concept from the existent epistemologically 
since it is not dissociable in use but is integral in the way Aris- 
totle first showed us in the syllogism. 


III 


The dualism of the symbolic-form philosophy, then, cuts off 
the verbal symbol from the concept (therefore from the exis- 
tent), separating, even more sharply than had Kant, reality 
from thought. But “ Kant’s Critique,” Urban writes in his 
book on language and reality, “is really a critique of lan- 
guage,” *’ though Urban holds that Kant’s aims to defend truth 
against the sceptics backfired in the aid he inadvertently gave 
to scepticism. And how, we must ask, is Urban with his doc- 
trine of the inevitably metaphorical and symbolic character of 
language to escape the same fate as his master—each one pro- 
fessing to abhor the materialism and behaviorism they foster ? 
Urban’s own claim to defend the philosophia perennts (actually 
the Kant-Cassirer prostitution of the Aristotelian-Thomist posi- 
tion) would repudiate nominalism on the ground of the uni- 
versal implications in the subject-predicate language form. 
Certainly the form of philosophical intelligibility is in the na- 
tural metaphysics of the human mind; but Urban in holding 
the language expression only symbolic of the reality it grasps 
not only fails to defend the true philosophy but supports its 
mest active enemies. 

Yet Urban is quite right in naming Kant’s critique one of 
language. If, in Urban’s following of the Kantian Cassirer’s 
symbolic-form linguistic theory, he subscribes to a doctrine far 


17 Urban, Language and Reality (London, 1939), p. 362. 
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more dangerous (precisely because of its anti-nominalist mask) 
than that of the neo-nominalists, the reason is that Kant’s criti- 
que is actually an insidiously perverse and perversive critique 
both of reality and of language. Urban has arraigned the phi- 
losophies of Bergson, Whitehead, and Russell, however, with 
force and insight. In addition to Urban’s denunciation of their 
failures to account for language, it should be added here that 
Russell, an initiator of symbolic logic (that doubling of the 
symbolization where a mathematical formula stands for a logi- 
cal operation but which factually can refer only to quantity 
relations), long ago abandoned the field.** To return to Kant: 
his teaching, for all its genuine concern with the real issues of 
philosophy, or God, freedom, and immortality, had resolved 
itself into a false subjectivist estimate of the right relation be- 
tween ideas and things. His concept (which appears in its 
true light in Urban’s translation of it into a language critique) 
is nominalistic; and Urban’s symbolic-language theory resting 
on Kantianism repeats Kant’s division between the real world 
and knowledge, the things-in-themselves and the world as ap- 
pearance, which made the German thinker’s Critique so seminal 
of sentimentality and/or irrationality. The neo-nominalists, at 
least, in their explicit or implicit outlawry of the philosophia 
perennis (or what Urban and the rest call, after Bergson, “ the 
natural metaphysic of the human mind”) suggest to us the 
warning that one should be as fearful of being wrong in phi- 
losophy when one thinks differently from the philosophers as in 
religion when one thinks differently from the saints. But the 
Kantians and the neo-Kantians still go on trying to keep the 
word of promise to our ears while breaking it to our hopes— 
exactly like Macbeth’s witches.*® The implementation and inten- 


%*The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, ed. P. Schilpp (Evanston, IIl., 
1944), p. 741. 
*® Here as elsewhere Shakespeare shows the commonsense view of the 
relation of words to things. Cf. the King’s complaint in Hamlet: 
“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 
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tion sets of verbal referents work together to express knowl- 
edge’s universal-particular quality (appearing in the connoting- 
denoting power of terms). Neither of these relationships may 
be confused with the other; and neither may be confused—as 
Kant and his followers have done, now with the one and now 
with the other relationship—with the relation between the 
concept and the thing. 

Thus Kant’s analysis of man’s reason exhibits the same 
inadequacy as nominalism’s to account for the way verbal 
symbols actually function, whether considered from the ‘‘ Coper- 
nican Revolution” angle (in his holding that the mind is the 
prime lawgiver to perceptive facts) or the solipsistic side (in 
his teaching that the mind is inherently powerless to report 
on the Ding-an-sich). Each aspect is a misrepresentation of 
factual language relationships; for language’s witness to objec- 
tivity is equal in status and scope to language’s witness to sub- 
jectivity. As Saint Augustine discovered in escaping the Mani- 
chean “ logic,” the difficulty of disentangling reality from the 
“trickery of words ” is not child’s play; and the trickery comes 
in our misjudging of some aspect or other of the involved lan- 
guage reference complex. (To maintain one’s grasp of that 
complex, incidentally, would seem to require the strength and 
dexterity of a Hercules in his encounter with the old-man-of-the- 
sea. ) 


The difficulty of refuting Kant’s ingenious “ Copernican 
Revolution ” philosophy lies in its truly powerful analysis of the 
validity of the intellect and its categories, a contradiction of 
which would lead obviously to non-intelligibility and chaos in 
knowledge matters. But the fact that the need for intelligibility 
is axiomatic does not demand that in the perceiving of objects 
the mind should make objects conform to perceptions and thus 
destroy any chance of true objectivity. By language’s own wit- 
ness the conforming object and the perceiving mind are simply 
two elements in the single knowledge situation. 
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The modern cult of verbal symbols, we find, is a cult stem- 
ming from the Kantian theory of knowledge which separates 
the objects and the mind even in the knowledge act, leaving the 
objects and the concepts as disparate in principle as in existence. 
(But verbal symbols actually function on the principle that the 
universal though distinguishable from its individuating matter 
is non-separable from it in perceived objects: the principle of 
a thing and the principle of our knowledge of that thing are thus 
revealed as identical.) The symbolists, further, make a cleav- 
age precisely at the point of identification, just in taking our 
language as the liaison officer between the twin worlds of intro- 
spection and extrospection, not by its direct identification of 
the principle of knowledge with the principle of the sense-object 
(language’s proper function), but as a symbolic form repre- 
senting the object. 

But to take the logical verbal form in language use as a 
symbol of the object (and/or that of the sustaining idea) is 
to take the concept as symbolic of the thing and to make a 
genuinely factual (unambiguous, objective) definition impos- 
sible. The understanding of a word as a symbol and the under- 
standing of it as a meaning involve in varying degrees the two 
fields of implementation and intention; the symbol function 
and the meaning function coalesce in use but not in an analysis 
of word-thought relationships which are more complex than 
any of our modern semanticists is able to have dreamed of in his 
philosophy. In failing to grasp the dual relationship of symbols 
and ideas the neo-Kantian fails to identify ideas and things. 

Subjectivist attempts and, by reaction, objectivist, to improve 
on the matter-form doctrine of traditional philosophy have died 
a-borning. The neo-realist like the neo-nominalist betrays the 
laws of the language he uses. The “abyss” between the 
thinker’s inner world and outer reality as bridged by language 
employing terms of common agreement is shown to be a false 
abyss through the word’s power to grasp reality. Whoever will 
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go with the argument in the verbal form itself comes perforce 
to the conclusions of the Graeco-Christian teaching; nor is the 
question merely academic since the vocabulary and syntax, pro- 
viding the means for our communication, are also the structural 
essentials in education. From Descartes down to our symbolists 
the cogency of language’s own witness to itself as a liaison force 
between the twin worlds of intro- and extrospection has been 
disclaimed ; but the evidence is incontrovertible. 

And it is by such language evidence that knowledge is itself 
shown to be neither @ priori nor a posteriori to reality—neither 
an antecedent framework for sense-perception nor a dusty store- 
house for experience; instead, it is an integrating activity of a 
mind in communion with an unimaginably higher truth Source. 
Isaac Penington, the 17th-Century Quaker mentor of William 
Penn, put the whole matter in a succinct sentence: 


Our knowledge is in a Principle wherein we receive our capacity of 
knowing and wherein the Father (from Whom the Principle came) 
teaches us; and this is His way of teaching: by making us one with 
the thing He teaches.?° 


Penington lived, of course, before Cartesianism’s fatal stress on 
the individual thinker (accompanying Descartes’ misunder- 
standing of scholastic theory) had had much influence; and in 
the seventeenth century only a few writers, such as Pascal, for 
instance, saw Cartesianism in its diabolically evil light. But 
the error in cogito ergo swm was capable of developing, as indeed 
in Hegelian philosophy (following the Kantian) it did develop, 
into a feverish all-out relativism which would dehumanize 
society as well as man. 

To return to the word-thought problem, central as it is, im- 
plicitly, in both Thomism and Kantianism: language’s linking 
of reason and perception, as we find it illustrated in the syl- 
logism, shows the degree to which the knowledge-reality prob- 


*°M. Hess, The Name is Living (Chicago, 1936), p. 51. The Quaker 
Plotinus was actually voicing an Aristotelian-Thomist finding. 
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lem is involved in strict semantic relations. The solution of the 
one truly takes care of the other though they are separate ques- 
tions; and certainly logic’s presentation of speech as itself rea- 
son, shows knowledge also at one with the world of perception 
ideationally. Our language, then, so far from symbolizing or 
metaphorizing the object presents it directly; and the symbolic- 
form philosophy instead of obviating old difficulties in the verbal 
reference problem entails an ambiguity that is fatal to scientific 
validity. But the presence of the philosophers of symbolic forms 
in our midst is not accidental: they are the logical and inevit- 
able successors of Kant whom they also acknowledge as their 
proto-philosopher. Though Kant declared that concepts with- 
out percepts are empty, percepts without concepts are blind, he 
did not also see (or seeing, discounted the fact) that those same 
concept-percepts as exhibited in language—the method by which 
perceptual experience may be expressed and communicated— 
reveal perception’s nature as what is functionally dependent on 
the conceptual principle but also as what is immanent in objects. 
Sense objects are not complementary to reason—they exist in 
their own right, as our use of language proves. Thus the Father 
of Logic could show how absolutely, through the common word 
of the syllogism, human scientific investigation, cognition and 
proof, might be depended on; and he could show too that our 
way of communicating the definite knowledge contains vital 
metaphysical implications. 

Our way of communicating the definite knowledge! If the 
philosophers of the symbolic forms never touch the real world, 
approaching it only by the verbal go-between, and leading us, 
as do also the logical empiricists, who follow mathematical lines 
toward a neo-nominalism, to the Dark Tower of solipsism, the 
reason is evident in their mutual failure to understand the real 
value of the verbal symbol qua symbol, and its precise albeit 
subordinate office in speech. 


When Horace, paraphrasing Lucretius, wrote of the birth of 
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language, he suggested that mankind suddenly left off its ancient 


pastime of 
“ cracking crowns, 
To manufacture verbs and nouns.” 


Is such a picture much more forced or absurd than Cassirer’s 
historical account of language theory? In the neo-Kantian’s 
view man’s evolving insight regarding the relation of language 
to reality comprises three stages: the first is language as a copy 
of reality; the second is language as an analogy; and the third 
and last is language as symbolical. “To manufacture verbs 
and nouns ” as a new technocratic enterprise would be no longer 
a mere piece of Horatian wit but a fact historically and evolu- 
tionarily traceable if language really were symbolic of reality 
in any degree. But we find Sapir writing that “the lowliest 
African bushman speaks in the forms of a rich symbolic system 
that is in essence perfectly comparable to the speech of the 
cultivated Frenchman,” ** and we find no metaphysical ground 
any more than a historical one for Cassirer’s new definition of 
man as an animal symbolicum instead of an animal rationale. 
(The difference, he explains, is that man’s conscious use of sym- 
bols sets him apart from the animal’s unconscious signaling 
for purposes of communication.)** From the first, man has 
been a rational being; and—since language laws are not imita- 
tive of but subservient to logical laws—by the use of language 
symbols, not because of that use, he may express rational 
judgments. 


IV 


If knowledge is of the real world—and we observe that the 
symbolists themselves in their detailed apologetics use it con- 
stantly as if they really thought so, no matter what they try to 
put over—it is one with that world ideationally; and our lan- 


*1 Op. cit., p. 22. 
*? Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man (New Haven, 1945), p. 26. 
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guage so presents it. But this is not saying that respect for the 
language symbol in its office of carrier of the concept is not both 
necessary and possible. Language does possess a most important 
symbol side; and it is ripe for taking into philosophical reckon- 
ing. However, since language exhibits, as logic shows to per- 
fection, the character of sense perception as both functionally 
dependent on the conceptual principle and no less immanent in 
the sense object, the symbol is silent in speech. Otherwise, 
communication is, to what degree the symbol obtrudes, blocked. 
But poetry which exploits the symbol side of language for its 
own art-purposes, mirrors the symbol for what it is, showing, 
in the finished poetic-product, language in the very act of 
communicating. 

Instead, therefore, of going to the etymologist who deals with 
separate, changing symbols, or to the child in his groping-lan- 
guage development, or to the deafmute who learns to talk by 
other means than by language, for insight into the semantic 
relation between the word and the thought, why not go to the 
peet whose métier is the word art? Though the poet may, and 
usually does, work, as Plato was eager to have the world of 
philosophy know, not so much by reason as by genius and 
inspiration, yet his use of words does indeed bear out the old 
contention of the philosophia perennis; that is, poetry shows 
conceptual-existential relationships as overtly complementary, 
and, more than this, it shows them (like space and time and 
other such dualisms) being given in terms of one another—in 
language forms. 

Elsewhere I have written in detail regarding the language 
of poetry as reflecting or imitating actual word use; ** and I 
have also written in detail, in a separate article, regarding 
language as a liaison officer between man’s inner world of 
perception,** and the outer world of objects that he perceives. 


28 Philosophical Review, LIII (1944), 484-492. 
24 Thomist, X (1947), 56-74. 
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Poetry, of course, in its mirroring of communication illus- 
trates both the power of language to present reality directly 
and the place of the symbol in communication. Above all, 
it illustrates the falsity of the symbolists’ contention that 
truth is or can be “conditioned by community of subjective 
form.” The world is there to be known; and counting heads is 
quite irrelevant to the truth of things. So far from there being 
any separation of the meaning of words from that of things 
(provided that the meanings are happily and truly expressed), 
the two are identical, and no element of re-presentation is pos- 
sible in language-use for expression of judgments; the dualism 
of the expression and the thing expressed point to only one 
knowledge situation as the word joins the two realms. 

Poetry, which uses as its art-stuff the everyday language of 
mankind, must have clarity (in spite of the esotericism of cer- 
tain moderns) and correctness in both the vocabulary and con- 
structions of the language used. But its distinct emotive 
quality, only partly discoverable in the rhythm and other obvi- 
ous external characters, belongs intimately to the meaning— 
inseparable here from the verbal symbol as a music carrier. 
For poetic beauty shows the form of the word and that of the 
thought at one, and, in so doing, reveals analogically what is 
logically given in the truth situation presented: the indissolu- 
bility of subject-object and particular-universal relationships. 


In poetry where the language symbol is fixed and definitive 
(literally) we have language’s power to express ideas shown 


unequivocally and directly. 

While the poet’s procedure is simply his way of showing 
beauty in his particular medium, and while, like any artist, he 
takes the world as he finds it, making manifest the beauty 
hidden to the casual eye, still by his calling attention to the 
union of particularity and universality in the verbal symbol, 
the poet does the semanticist a distinct service; and that ser- 
vice is his synthesizing of the conceptual and existential aspects 
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of verbal communication and yet throwing them into sharp 
relief. The sculptor or painter, of course, likewise combines 
universality and particularity: for example, in the statue or 


portrait of a person some sense-stuff relatively neutral is used 


for his art’s first material—such as bronze or paint-on-canvass— 
on which he puts (at the universality level) the figure of a per- 
son; and finally the depicted individual’s distinguishing char- 
acter crowns the work. But poetry which is already charged 
with meaning at the art-material level must also have the two 
elements—the conceptual and the existential—shown in com- 
plete union, and here the artist accomplishes his purpose by 
means of his musical arrangements, for music is the universality 
feature of the word-art product. 

In poetry the three levels, analytically indissociable, are: 
first, the verbal symbol as the art-material; second the emotive 
or musical structure; and third, the interpretive superstructure. 
For where the word-music is inseparable from the conceptual 
content and where the language supports two degrees of mean- 
ing, drawing a distinction between them in the very act of 
uniting them, we have poetry. The point is that when the poet 
does what he must do to make poetry (i. e. telescope the words, 
ideas, and things into an immediacy of contexts) he shows inad- 
vertently what is always done in language usage. For by show- 
ing the universal and particular relational elements as they 
obtain in the connection of ideas with things (or, in other words, 
by showing the conceptual and the existential in terms of each 
other) and correlating those elements in the same verbal sym- 
bols, the poet has “ imitated ” natural language usage. Here 
too we find art as the imitation of nature, the nature imitated 
being our everyday communication. 

The art of poetry, then, shows that fusion of thoughts-as- 
things and things-as-thought-of which obtains in all word use. 
In poetry where the methodological side of language is in the 
foreground—though as a completely transparent instrumentality 
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for carrying meaning—the words in use not only suppress their 
symbol status to act as thoughts but also, as exemplifying the 
inter-attachment of words, ideas, and things, show how language 
communication may be at once intelligible and valid. The first 
law of semantics would seem to be that the verbal media for 
expressing a working identity of existential and conceptual 
essences must be authentic. 

For language’s determinateness of meaning, appearing in the 
triune word-idea-object, can be explained only by the pervasive 
character of truth exhibiting itself here as having three levels 
or aspects: one is the truth of the object; the second is the 
truth of the perceiving mind; and the third is the Source of 
both, the truth of God. That man can know directly the ma- 
terial creation gives him a key to his place in creation; but that 
he can know indirectly, by the evidence in the very science of 
his divinely appointed intellect which can think God’s thoughts 
after Him, gives him a key to certainty in knowledge matters 
both on the material and on the metaphysical level. For our 
use of language, as the Greeks first declared, rests on an implicit 
trust in the absoluteness of truth and the validity of universal 
law. 


45 Grosvenor Street, 
Athens, Ohio 
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DISCUSSION: 


An Augustinian Doctrine of Signs 


by Edward G. Ballard 


HAT IS IT THAT a sign signifies? Obviously signs signify 

\ \ many different things. Augustine has said that a sign is a 
thing which is made to stand for another thing. Evidently the things 
of which he is speaking are incomplete in some sense, and the mind, 
recognizing this incompleteness, is carried beyond to that which com- 
pletes them, to their meaning. But this meaning, too, is incomplete. 
That is, the other thing which is signified may also be used as a sign. 
So it would seem that the answer to our question is that a sign signifies 
another sign. If this is the whole truth, then the operations of the 
mind in making signs will never come to rest, for each term will be 
relative, merely a sign for another thing which becomes a sign in its 
turn. Such in fact is the situation which meets us in the natural sci- 
ences. St. Augustine has suggested another illustration. In discuss- 
ing beauty he has pointed out that all men seek for that which they 
enjoy. But the enjoyable things are those which are beautiful, beauti- 
ful things are those which are well proportioned, well proportioned 
things are those which are numbered . . . perhaps the series might be 
earried on without stopping. “ For whithersoever you turn, by certain 
marks imprinted on her works, Wisdom speaks to you .. . so that 
whatever delights you in the mind or body or allures through the bodily 
senses, is numbered.” Thus numbers, being intelligible, seem to 
signify wisdom; however, wisdom being more intelligible yet, would 
seem to signify something beyond it even more clearly than numbers 
do. There may be no end to the series. Hence we cannot say in any 
final sense what it is that a sign signifies. 

This argument is doubly destructive. If there is no term to the series 
of signs signifying other signs, and further if signs are the intellect’s 
tool for reaching understanding, then this failure to find a term to the 
series of signs suggests that there is no term to the series of intel- 


1 De Libero Arbitrio, transl. F. Tourscher (Philadelphia, 1937). 
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ligibles. Hence there may be no term in which the need of the intellect 
for understanding may find its satisfaction. The intellect may be 
engaged in an endless and therefore senseless pursuit of the thing 
which fully satisfies its need. Hence its fitting attitude should be 
despair. 

St. Augustine avoids such vicious relativism by the doctrine of signs 
developed in the De Magistro and the De Doctrina Christiana. He 
shows that a sign does not teach, does not of itself refer to anything at 
all. The intelligence always mediates between the sign and the thing 
signified. Hence the fact that things may be used as signs in an appar- 
ently endless circle to refer to yet other things does not mean that the 
intellect likewise cannot rest. A distinction must be drawn between 
the function of the intellect and the function of signs. This is the 
distinction between the artist and his material. The intellect operates 
with signs. But all natural operations have their proper ends; the 
intellect too must be said to have its proper end,—which it attains via 
signs. To the extent that we know what this end is we may under- 
stand the function of signs, for they will be means to this end. 

One understanding of this end is illustrated by King Lear who 
chose the life of a whimsical old dictator in his daughters’ courts as 
the ultimate meaning of his life. This was to be in a literal sense the 
term of his life, pointing to nothing beyond. But this procedure is 
merely to substitute arbitrariness for dialectic. The philosopher must 
proceed by making the distinction between formal and instrumental 
signs. The instrumental sign is a sign which attracts attention to itself 
as a thing as well as functions as a sign of something else. A formal 
sign, on the other hand, does not attract attention to itself but refers 
directly, and without asserting its own nature, to the signified. The 
former places dangers in the way of the reader of signs, for their own 
natures may easily assert themselves to the extent that the signified is 
concealed. St. Augustine began to write an aesthetic of sensible objects 
but desisted for fear that emphasis on their beauty would distract the 
intellect from its proper occupation.? One also recalls his doubtfulness 
of the advisability of using music in church.... Again, he wrote; 
“ Alas for them that foresake your guidance, and stray from your foot- 
steps, who love your signs in your stead and forget what you are 
signing to them, O Wisdom.”* Formal signs do not seem to seduce the 


2 De Pulcritudine Simulacrorum. 
® De Libero Arbitrio. 
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reader in this way. But it is difficult to read them; it is in fact hard 
to know just what they are. It is usual to say that the species in the 
mind which directly signify their meaning are formal signs. But even 
these may distract the mind of their readers, for they have a psycho- 
logical nature which is not uninteresting in its own right. Of late, at 
least, many have been seduced by these signs into forgetting to read 
their meaning. However, it does appear that formal signs are more 
directly meaningful and have, possibly, misled fewer persons. It 
seems to be easier to go from the concept in the mind to its meaning 
than to go from the flower in the wall to the meaning of the flower. In 
making formal signs, then, we are on the way of getting beyond the 
interference which the nature of the sign itself interposes between the 
mind and the desired meaning. 

It would seem, then, that signs are made only to be abandoned when 
they have performed their function. To rest in them is to miss the 
meaning which they are to convey. To rest in them is to imitate the 
collector of violins,—who never even learns how to fiddle. Signs func- 
tion properly only in so far as they lose their own nature. The sign 
itself, then, functions as a sign only in so far as it sacrifices its own 
nature to the meaning which it is to convey. It follows that we must 
come to an understanding of this kind of sacrifice if we are to under- 
stand signs and use them as they ought to be used. 

“ Sacrifice” has several senses. King Lear assumed one meaning 
of the word when he sacrificed his kingdom to his daughters. But he 
read his two daughters wrongly. They did not really intend to live 
in that kind of patriarchal society which he thought he desired. A 
psychologist might say that Lear ought to have read himself better 
and have known that an old man as he was should have desired death 
and not the pleasures of court and family. In the end fate (whose 
Latin name, as St. Augustine says, is ‘ fari’—‘ to speak’) teaches him 
to read his nature better. He finally turns to the spurned daughter, 
Cordelia, and learns that she symbolizes death. The play culminates 
when the directions read “ Enter Lear with Cordelia dead in his arms.” 
Thus Lear tries to read one sign after another until he finds one 
whose meaning answers to that which his own nature required,—even 
though this sign should point to death. But this is his own meaning, 
so to speak, and he finds rest only when he sacrifices himself to it, for 
the means must be sacrificed to the end, the sign to the meaning. 
Sacrifice, as used here, has a transitive meaning; it is not an annihila- 
tion but a transformation. 
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Lear finally read the voice of fate aright and chose death, the trans- 
formation proper to an old man. But Shakespeare leaves us in doubt 
concerning the meaning of death, for death too may be taken as a 
sign. What, then, does it signify? Again two tacks are possible. One 
may rest in this sign as a terminus ad quem, taking death to signify 
itself alone, to be the final period, the annihilation. Or one may take 
it as a terminus a quo. “ My end is my beginning,” a recent poet says. 
Death is a transformation. This is the meaning of death read in the 
spirit of the Phaedo or of St. Augustine’s De Immortalitate. Also it is 
a meaning of death essential to any drama. The formation of a drama- 
tie rdle must involve the transformation of that réle; the hero must 
die to his old self. The movement, the agon, of a drama culminates 
in the hero’s reidentification of himself, in his reading the meaning of 
his own personality. The refusal to pass from a thing to its meaning 
is bad drama. This deadening tendency is appropriately the essential 
trait of the character of the antagonist in a drama. The protagonist 
treats the events of his life as signs having further meanings. The 
antagonist continually is whispering that they have no meaning. 

The essence of the Platonist and the Augustinian dialectic is to take 
each meaning as it becomes clarified as the sign of some further intel- 
ligible. Thus the philosophic hero ought always to be dying to his 
old philosophic self; he ought continually to be sacrificing his current 
intellectual achievement to a better understanding. Doctrines, like 
signs, are to be used transitively, sacrificed to their meanings. This 
is the means whereby they are transformed to living belief or living 
understanding. 

Thus signs are sacrificed to their intelligibility. But the mind is the 
means of transition between a sign and its meaning. The mind is a 
dramatic hero, so to speak, or better it is a kind of priest whose func- 
tion is to sacrifice the symbol to the meaning. It offers up its sacrifices 
to intelligibility and realizes its own nature by receiving understanding. 
Thus the mind learns what it is—like the hero in a drama—by under- 
standing other things,—as Lear learned to know himself by studying— 
despite himself—his own daughters. 

These “other things,” however, we have reiterated, should be taken 
in their turn as signs, for they are not merely “things” but a kind 
of mixture of thing and sign. They are things whose natures are 
incomplete and hence, to be intelligible, must refer beyond themselves. 
But this incompleteness could only be recognized by comparison to a 
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thing whose nature is complete and self-sufficient. Thus a thing which 
may (or must) be used as a sign is only partly a thing, but this part 
implies a whole, the absolute thing (res) by which alone incomplete- 
ness may be recognized. Hence St. Augustine indicated (De Doctrina 
Christiana) that a thing in the complete sense is that which is never 


used as a sign of something else. It is wholly thing; not a means to a 
further intelligible but the final Intelligible. This is that end to which 
all signs are sacrificed, where the action of the dramatic hero termi- 
nates, and where the shifting doctrines of the philosophers finally con- 
verge. It is that desired End beyond all perishing. The perfect sign 
is that whose whole being consists in its sacrifice to this complete Intel- 
ligible. The philosopher who recognizes his end—gquod non est aliud 
quam de veritate gaudium—knows that there is no relish in signs, and 
hence he sacrifices, so far as he is able, the whole world to Wisdom. 


Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


THe Twenty-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


Y THE TIME THE April issue of our journal appears, the 
B twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Association will be about to 
take place at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, Massachusetts, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 19 and 20, 1949. As programs of this meeting 
were sent to all members of the Association in March, 1949, and as the 
program in full was published in the January issue of The New Scholas- 
ticism, we shall not here take the space for re-publication. The general 
theme of the meeting will be Philosophy and Finality. At this time 
we are hoping that the change of our Annual Meeting from the tradi- 
tional Christmas week to Easter week will have proved a change for 
the better in the way of more convenient meeting time, better weather 
and less crowded hotel facilities. On the latter score we are not so 
certain. The manager of the Hotel Somerset was very anxious to 
have reservations for rooms made well in advance of the meeting date. 
It would be well for members to make reservations of rooms in ad- 
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vance. As previously noted, the special room rate to members attending 
the meeting is at $5.00 per person. It will be necessary where possible 
to make use of a double room. Please indicate such a willingness in your 
request for reservations. If all the speakers at the meeting will ¢o- 
operate by filing their papers immediately with the secretary during the 
period of the meeting we shall hope to have the Proceedings in the hands 
of the members by the close of the academic year in June. All assign- 
ments of papers were made not later than the fall of 1948. It would 
therefore seem possible to secure the papers by the spring of 1949. 
Although assignment of papers are generally made six months prior 
to the meeting, the secretary has had considerable difficulty in sepa- 
rating the speakers from their papers until weeks after the close of 
the meeting. The intellectual obstetrics has been in a number of 
instances positively painful. Please note that there is considerable 
likelihood of the acceptance of the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution raising the dues to $7.00 per annum so as again to include 
copies of the Proceedings with The New Scholasticism in the annual 
dues and thus obviate the necessity of billing the members for the 
Proceedings in addition to the present annual dues of $5.00. 


Tue TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Secretary asked the Rev. W. J. Stackhouse, S.J., of St. Louis 
University to give the members a brief account of the recent Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy. The following is Father Stackhouse’s 
report, which arrived too late for the January issue: 

From August 11 to August 18 last summer, more than eight hun- 
dred delegates and members gathered at the University of Amsterdam 
for the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy. This was the first 
Congress held since the pre-war meeting in Paris in 1937, and numeri- 
cally it was impressive. 

Gratifyingly enough, more than a hundred Catholic philosophers 


were present; but the absence of such eminent scholars at Etienne 
Gilson, Jacques Maritain, and Anton Pegis was regrettable, and, no 
doubt, the influence of Thomistie thought at the Congress suffered by 
their absence. In point of fact, a notable weakness of the Congress 
was its failure to bring together most of the recognized leaders of the 
various philosophical movements. ii 
Catholic philosophy, however, was ably represented by such men as 
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A. de Waelhens, the well-known student of existentialism; I. M. Bochen- 
ski, O. P., an expert on modern logic; Andre Hayden, S. J.; Frederick 
Coppleston, 8.J.; N. A. Dempf; L. de Raeymaeker; Charles Boyer, 
S.J.; and Peter Hoenen, S.J. 

The morning meetings were plenary sessions. Of the papers read 
at these meetings that of Professor K. R. Poppen of the London School 
of Economies was, perhaps, outstanding. Several papers given by 
Communists were incredibily poor. The afternoon meetings were sec- 
tionalized according to such subjects as: Man, Mankind and Humanity ; 
East and West; Man and Religion; Symbolic Logic; Sociology and 
Ethnology. Want of a common theme either among or within the 
sessions made discussion very difficult, and the practice of deferring 
all discussion until several papers had been read did nothing to lessen 
this difficulty. 

On three afternoons UNESCO conferences were held. They eould 
searcely be called successful. Little was accomplished toward agree- 
ment on a world-wide program for the simple reason that there was 
almost no agreement on such basic matters as metaphysics and the 
nature of man. The Communists, of course, made use of these confer- 
ences for spreading their propaganda. One of their papers—an espe- 
cially vicious fulmination against Western civilization—was read to the 
accompaniment of continuous heckling and provoked a general disturb- 
ance rather than a general discussion. Bertrand Russell and Lord 
Samuel sarcastically upbraided the speaker, and Sidney Hook per- 
tinently remarked that a philosophical congress was no place to read 
an editorial from Pravda. 

On Tuesday evening, August 17, the Catholic members held a special 
meeting. Plans were laid for a Union Mondiale des Sociétés Catho- 
liques de Philosophie—an association of societies to aid the Mouve- 
ment International des Intellectuels Catholiques of the Pax Romana. 
The Reverend I. M. Bochenski, O. P., and the Reverend Charles Boyer, 
8. J., were requested to work out the preliminary details for the for- 
mation of this Union. 

The Congress made quite evident the fundamental differences between 
Catholie philosophers and those representing the various other schools 
of thought. Much patience and much effort will be needed on our part 
if we are to enter into worthwhile discussion with those whose basic 
assumption of the sole validity of the scientific method renders a true 
metaphysics impossible. 
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GRADUATE PHILOsoPHY AT Laval UNIVERSITY, QUEBEC, CANADA 


In continuation of our discussions of the various graduate centers of 
scholastic philosophy in the United States and Canada we offer the 
following information concerning Laval University at Quebec: 

The aims of the departments are to study philosophical doctrine for 
its own sake and to prepare teachers of the elements of philosophy— 
of Logic, Philosophy of Nature, Metaphysics, Ethics, Politics. The 
doctrine of Aristotle and St. Thomas, is taught, not as a philosophy of 
the past, but as philosophia perennis. This can hardly be done without 
close study of the major problems of modern philosophy and of the 
methods of science. The courses in the History of Philosophy are all 
a remote preparation for discussion of these problems in the doctrinal 
lectures and seminars. (The latter are conducted in both English and 
French). The writings of Aristotle and Saint Thomas are the main 
sources employed. Though never taken for granted, ample use is 
made of the major commentators of Saint Thomas. 

In 1926 Laval University founded a superior School of Philosophy 
attached to the Faculty of Arts of the University. Reorganized and 
developed according to the requirements of the Constitution, Deus 
Scientiarum Dominus, the school became the Superior Institute of Phi- 
losophy in 1932. It was separated from the Faculty of Arts and a 
Faculty of Philosophy was established. In 1936 it received Roman 
recognition as a canonical faculty. The faculty publishes “ Laval 
théologique et philosophique,” a biennial review jointly with the faculty 
of theology of the university. Monsignor Alphonse-Marie Parent is 
director and M. Emile Simard is secretary. The Institute conducts a 
summer session in addition to the regular session of the academic year. 
It has an average of eighty students annually of whom about half are 
Anglo-Canadians and Americans. 

From the “ Annuaire de la faculté de philosophie” we quote the 
following concerning the method of teaching in the Institute: 


“La plupart des cours, méme ceux du baccalauréat, s’appuient directe- 
ment sur des textes classiques, reproduits 4 l’usage des étudiants. Dans 
le cas de traités qui ont été moins étudiés de nos temps, la lecture du 
texte d’Aristote et du commentaire de S. Thomas se fait en dehors du 
cours sous la direction d’un professeur choisi 4 cette fin. Cette lecture, 
préparée d’avance par les étudiants, se fait en commun. L’exposé des 
lecons est confié aux étudiants. Les difficultés soulevées pendant la 
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lecture et les discussions qui la suivent, sont soumises au cours régulier. 
Dans les autres cas, quand elle ne se fait pas au cours méme, la lecture 
des textes est exigée comme condition d’admission aux examens. Par 
cette insistance sur l’étude directe des traités classiques, on assure tant 
aux professeurs qu’aux étudiants des fondements philosophiques plus 
durables. Cette méthode s’avére la condition indispensable de tout 
apport original.” 


The faculty at present is as follows: 


PROFESSEURS TITULAIRES: Stanislas Cantin, Ph. D.—Rational Psy- 
chology; Edmond Gaudron, O. F.M., Ph. D.—History of Greek Phi- 
losophy; Henri Grenier, §. T. D., Ph. D., Jur. C. D.—Natural Theology; 
Charles De Koninek, Ph. D.—Philosophy of Nature; Alphonse-Marie 
Parent, C.S., 8. T. D., Ph. D.—Metaphysies; Patrice Robert, O. F. M., 
Ph. D.—History of Mediaeval Philosophy. Proressrurs AGricis: 
Eugéne Babin, Ph. D.—Ethies; Maurice Dionne, Th. Lic., Ph. Lie.— 
Logic; Auréle Kolnai, Ph. D.—History of Modern Philosophy; Jac- 
ques de Monléon, Ph. Lie.—Politics; Emile Simard, Ph. D.—Philosophy 
of Nature; Emmanuel Trépanier, Ph. D.—Metaphysies. 


CHARGES DE CoURS ET PROFESSEURS INVITES: 


Roméo Blanchet, M.D.—Psychophysiology; Fernand Bonenfant, 
M.Se.—Physical Theory; Alexandre Larue, Lic. Sc.—Mathematical 
Logic; Georges-Henri Lévesque, O.P., S.T.L.—Economics; Mannes 
M. Matthijs, O.P., S.T.M.—Natural Theology; Leopoldo Eulogio 
Palacios, Ph. D.—Poeties; Joseph-Marie Parent, O.P., S. T. M—His- 
tory of Mediaeval Philosophy; M.-Dominique Philippe, 0. P., Ph. D.— 
Aristotle; Thomas-Philippe, O.P., S.T.M.— Metaphysics; Louis- 
Philippe Pigeon, LL.L.—Philosophy of Law; W. R. Thompson, 
Ph. D., F. R.S.—Philosophy of Biology; Jean-Louis Tremblay, D. és 
Se.—Biology. 


Doctoral theses since 1940 (obtainable through inter-library loan) : 


1941: Mlle. Georgette Dorval, Expositio definitionis pulchri a S. 
Thoma traditae; Rev. M.-C. Gonzales, 0. P., Imperfectio et peccatum 
veniale; Rev. Florentino R. Gutierrez, O.P., De republica secundum 
F. de Vitoria; John Oesterle, On Meaning and Verification; Rev. 
Joseph Supple, O.M.I., Dialectics in experimental biology. 1942: 
Clément Lockquell, F. E.C., La sagesse chez les présocratiques; Rev. 
Emile Jetté, C.S.V., La perception chez Bergson. 1944: Francis 
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Hammond, La nature de la société dans la sociologie de Gabriel Tarde; 
Marie de Lourdes, R. J. M., Etude et commentaire critique sur ]’Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding de Hume; Rev. Eugéne Otis, Les 
théories de l’évolution; Rev. Henri Legault, C.S.V., La critique 
marxiste de la religion; Rev. Juvenal Lalor, O. F.M., The Notion of 
Limit; Rev. R. J. Normand Marcotte, S. M., The Knowability of Prime 
Matter secundum se. 1945: Rev. James Maloney, 0. P., The Formal 
Constituent of a Sin of Commission; Rev. Robert Morency, S. J., 
L’action selon Jean de St. Thomas; Rev. Francis W. Kearney, O. F. M., 
Cassirer’s Mirandola. 1946: Mme. Marie de Jésus, §.C.M., Adam 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments; Roman A. Kocourek, Rationaliza- 
tion in Mathematics; Rev. Pierre H. Conway, O. P., Essays on Immor- 
tality; Rev. Herman Reith, C.S.C., The Marxist Dialectics of Na- 
ture; Rev. Charles H. Hollencamp, Final Causality: The Influence 
of Durandus on Later Scholastics; Sister M. Jocelyn Garey, O. P., The 
Problem of Measure in the Eternity of God and in Created Durations 
according to John of St. Thomas; Rev. Bernard Mullahy, C.8.C., The 
Nature of Mathematical Physics. 1947: Robert Smith, F.E.C., A 
Thomistie Theory of the Liberal Arts; Sister Mary Verda Clare Doran, 
S.S.N.D., On the Goodness of Created Things. 1948: Rev. Wilfrid 
Dufault, A. A., L’Apriorisme dans les termes et la science expéri- 
mentale; Rev. Celestin Taylor, O.P., The Aristotelian Concept of 
Natural Philosophy; Emile Simard, L’Hypothése; Rev. Joseph Laro- 
chelle, Le concept de solidarité humaine selon les écrits des derniers 
Souverains Pontifes; Rev. Ls-Albert Vachon, A propos des preuves 
naturelles de l’existence des substances séparées; Rev. Thomas Hébert, 
A. A., La connaissance du singulier matériel selon Jean de St. Thomas; 
Edmund Dolan, F. E. C., The Resolution and Compositive Modes; Rev. 
Anthony Durand, Shelley on the Nature of Poetry; Rev. Vincent 
Martin, O. P., The Philosophy of Nicolas of Cusa. 


THOmIstTIC LEXICONS 


Our members will be interested to learn of the recent appearance of 
two Thomistic lexicons. One entitled A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
based on the Summa Theologica and selected passages from his other 
works is under the editorship of Professor Roy J. Deferrari, of Catho- 
lie University of America, Sister M. Inviolata Barry, C.D.P., of the 
College of Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio, Texas, and Rev. Joseph 
Ignatius McGuiness, 0. P., of the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. It is being published in five volumes since August, 1948, 
at three month intervals by the Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D. C. The second is a photolithographic reprint of the 
Thomas-Lekikon of L. Schultz. Both a dictionary and lexicon, it is 
being published by the Musurgia Publishers, 4 E. 41st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


AvpIo-VIsuAL Process IN PHILOSOPHY 


A significant step of progress in the field of audio-visual education 
has been made at the University of Notre Dame with the recording of a 
successful innovation of audio-visual processes in the abstract field of 
philosophy. In an experiment unique in the annals of education a 
class of philosophy students at Notre Dame, under the direction of 
Professor Elie Denissoff, have been successful in their attempts to 
audio-visualize important moments in early Greek philosophy. Prior 
to the experiment at Notre Dame, philosophy had been considered a 
field least susceptible to audio-visual techniques. Members of Pro- 
fessor Denissoff’s Notre Dame philosophy class, for purposes of the 
experiment, impersonated the Ionian, Pythagorean and Eleatie phi- 
losophers in a mock “ quiz program” which sought the answers to the 
questions of the ultimate constituents of the universe and the problem 
of “being” and “ becoming.” 

Visual vitality was added to the dramatization by each contender 
coming to the microphone with the typical element of his solution— 
earth, air, fire, and water. Audial amplification was added in the 
background with the playing for each “contestant” respectively of 
“Give Me Land, Lots of Land,” “ The Air Corps Song,” “ Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes” and “ Cool, Clear Waters.” The program also featured 
the exhibition of visualized charts of Greek philosophy prepared by 
the volunteer “ contestants.” Rev. Philip 8. Moore, C.S.C., Dean of 
the Graduate School at Notre Dame, served as judge for the “ quiz 
program.” Professor Orville Foster is Head of the Audio-Visual 
Department at Notre Dame. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


It has been said on good authority that philosophers make ideal 
kings. Be that as it may they are certainly available as university and 
college presidents. We salute and extend best wishes to three active 
supporters of our Association upon their recent appointments: Very 
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Rev. Paul E. Reinert, 8. J., as president of St. Louis University; Very 
Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S.J., as president of Georgetown University; 
Very Rev. John A. O’Brien, 8. J., as president of Holy Cross College. 

The Aquinas Lecture of Marquette University for 1949 was given 
by Chancellor Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 
The subject was “St. Thomas and the World State.” The Marquette 
University Press announces publication of the 1948 Lecture which was 
given by Rev. William R. O’Connor of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y., on the subject, “ The Natural Desire For God.” ... The 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies of Toronto, Canada, has just 
published in convenient pamphlet form, St. Thomas’ opusculum “ On 
Being and Essence” with translation, an excellent introduction and 
notes by Rev. Armand A. Maurer, C.S.B.... An English translation 
of St. Thomas’ “ On Spiritual Creatures ” from the critical text edited 
by Rev. Leo Kesler, 8.J., prepared by Dr. Mary C. Fitzpatrick of 
Barat College and Rev. John J. Wellmuth, S.J., of Xavier University 
will shortly be issued by the Marquette University Press. 


CuarLes A. Hart, 
Association Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Survey of Periodicals 


Articles on Philosophy 
Cientia y Fe, IV (Oct.-Dec. 1948) 16: 


HoMENAIJE A JAIME LUCIANO BALMES EN EL IER CENTENARIO DE SU 
MUERTE (1848-1948): R. Rosés, “La intuicion fundamental balme- 
siana ”: B, turned Cartesian intuitionism into his “ intellectual instinct ” 
and gave an original and wholesome twist to the Kantian notion of 
indeterminate ideas as the projection of the conditions of intelligibility ; 
his notions of universal and necessary connections suggest the Cartesian 
criterion of truth. But B. was a realist, taking what was good from 
his opponents. A. Ennis, “ La Verdad y la Mentira en el Testimonio ”: 
Though lie-detectors offer means of ferreting out truth in testimony, 
they are not wholly reliable in juridical work since they sometimes lead 
to serious error even with the best of operators. 


Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Philosophie, 41st yr (Jan.-Mar. 
1947) 1: 

J. Laporte, “La Pensée Abstraite”: Since abstraction distinguishes 
what is naturally inseparable, it is illusory, reflecting more the struc- 
ture of the subject than the object; abstraction guides us in controlling 
but not in cognizing, valuable in science but not in philosophy. Discus- 
sion: Mm. Bayer, Boegner, Guillaume, Laporte, Lenoble, Parodi, Salzi. 


Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Philosophie, 41st yr. (Apr.- 
June 1947) 2: 

N. Lossky, “ L’intuitivisme ”: Evidence is the criterion of truth; but 
the object, though not consciousness itself, is immanent to it; thus all 
that is known is known in its original form. Discussion: Mm. Bayer, 
Brehier, Lavelle, A. Leroy, Lossky, Salzi, Wahl. 


Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Philosophie, 41st yr. (July- 
Sept. 1947) 3: 

J. Rueff, “ Sur les fondements de l’ordre dans les sociétés humaines ” : 
Order is put into things by man, and the state, when it evolves, ought 
to safeguard freedom without inflicting disorder; financial equilibrium 
is the necessary condition of all social order. Discussion: Mm. Aron, 
Bayer, Bois, Davy, Hyppolite, Parodi, Mme. Prenant, Rueff, Ullmo. 
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Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Philosophie, 41st yr. (Oct.- 
Dec. 1947) 4: 

M. Merleau-Ponty, “ Le primat de la perception et ses conséquences 
philosophiques ”: The relation of subject and object is organic and 
unbreakable; but all perception takes place against an horizon, chang- 
ing from one age to another, and this background gives rise to interpre- 
tation by means of ideas. Discussion: Mm. Bréhier, Bauer, Beaufret, 
Césari, Hyppolite, Lenoir, Lupasco, Merleau-Ponty, Parodi, Mmes. 
Prenant et Roire, Salzi. 


Divus Thomas (Fribourg), XX VI (Dec. 1948) 4: 
A. Horvath, “ Das Geheimnis und die natiirlichen Erkenntnismittel ” : 
The various evidences of mystery, intrinsic and extrinsic, are explained. 


Dominican Studies, I (Oct. 1948) 4: 

I. Thomas, “ Logie and Theology”: Since theology has an unusual 
interest in words, modern logic provides it with a powerful tool for 
differentiating verbal meanings. <A. Finili, “Natural Desire”: A 
natural desire would be vain only if impossible of fulfillment, not 
if de facto it were never fulfilled. (To be concl’d.) 


Ethics, LIX (Oct. 1948) 1: 

T. Smith, “ Citizenship: Classic and Contemporary ”: Democracy is 
the machinery of moving from distant principles to immediate action, 
without the “totalitarian” error of making principles absolute. S. 
Brown, “From Provincialism to the Great Community: The Social 
Philosophy of Josiah Royce”: R. was an individualist in ethics but 
held that a world community should evolve from smaller units by virtue 
of the principle of loyalty. A. Caponigri, “ The Ethical and Socio- 
logical Bases of Italian Politics: Sturzo and Croce”: Both 8S. and C. 
attempt to complete and fulfill the Risorgimento, the first, by insisting 
on the development of religious and social consciousness from the indi- 
vidual; the second, by viewing the individual as a concretion of a 
totality which in turn is understood in the light of idealistic humanism 


and historicism. 


Giornale di Metafisica, III (Sept.-Dec. 1948) 5-6: 

M. Carré, “Lord Herbert of Cherbury”: H. held that the highest 
way to truth is by natural instinct, and he called for a religion based 
on the natural instincts of man. J. Chaix Ruy, “ Mario Pagano, Nicolas 
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Boulanger, et J. B. Vico”: V. was a dualist in his philosophy of his- 
tory, despite his emphasis on the sensate; P. was more extremely sensate 
in his views of primeval man, owing a debt to B., whom, however, he 
accused of exaggerating passion and temporal circumstance as the 
source of social union. A. Guzzo, “ Bruno nel quarto centenario della 
nascita”: B. emphasized the worst features of neo-Platonism, ending 
in a monistie concept of nature and God. J. Hellin, “Sobre la unidad 
de ser en Suarez”: §S. held to a concept of being logically univocal 
but metaphysically analogical and hence meets the Thomistic doctrine 
which S. sought to comment upon rather than repeat. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (Nov. 4, 1948) 23: 

W. Leontif, “ Note on the Pluralistic Interpretation of History and 
the Problem of Interdisciplinary Cooperation”: There exists no logical 
necessity for different fields of learning to cooperate; cooperation de- 
pends on the state of development of each science; there is a gradual, 
historical unification of the sciences. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (Nov. 18, 1948) 24: 

G. Williams, “ Individual, Social, and Universal Ethics”: An ethics 
which is affective, axiological, individualistic relativism can still make 
value, good, and duty universal because the principle of relativism is 
universal, all things in the universe help man, and facts about particu- 
lars are universal. M. Rieser, “ A Methodological Investigation into 
the General Law of Causality ”: Generally considered, the law of caus- 
ality, formal and analytical, is necessary and certain; but particular 
applications of it make material assumptions. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (Dec. 2, 1948) 25: 

G. Boas, “ The Role of Protophilosophies in Intellectual History ”: 
Protophilosophies are the assumptions on which various systems rest, 
as shown in the case of Descartes who had six such postulates; proto- 
philosophies are of value in relating a thinker to prior, present, and 
posterior systems and reflect his personal psychology. M. Nahm, 
“Structure and Judgment of Art”: Art combines making, expression, 
and symbolization. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLV (Dec. 16, 1948) 26: 
J. McCreary, “The ‘Self’ in Current Philosophy”: Bowman’s 
system stands against Whiteheadean naturalism by viewing the self as 
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a non-phenomenalist unity. S. Fen, “ A Transactional Conception of 
Experience as Art”: Experience, as inter-action and as art, does away 
with the difference between the agent and environment. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Jan. 6, 1949) 1: 

A. Isenberg, “ The Esthetic Function of Language”: Meaning in 
aesthetic objects is an affair of contemplative feeling-response. C. Lang- 
ford, “ A Proof that Synthetie A Priori Propositions Exist”: “If any- 
thing is orange in color, then it is intermediate in color between red 
and yellow ”—such a proposition depends on experience and is syn- 
thetic; it is capable of intuitive demonstration and hence a priori. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Jan. 20, 1949) 2: 

P. Carmichael, “ The Logical Ground of Deontology ”: Deontological 
ethies views duty as loyalty to a previous commitment. J. Feibleman: 
“A Defense of Ontology”: Ontology is unavoidable and should be 
determined by consistency, scope, and applicability. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, IX (Oct. 1948) 4: 

G. Boas, “ A. O. Lovejoy as Historian of Philosophy.” M. Mandel- 
baum, “ Arthur O. Lovejoy and the Theory of Historiography”: Be- 
cause Lovejoy accepted a pluralism in philosophy, properties of histori- 
cal events may be isolated for study. W. Montague, “ My Friend Love- 
joy.” M. Nicolson, “ A. O. Lovejoy as a Teacher.” R. Battenhouse, 
“The Doctrine of Man in Calvin and in Renaissance Platonism ”: 
Niebuhr’s view that the Reformation promoted religious individualism 
as opposed to Renaissance autonomy is challenged by Calvin’s affinity 
to the Renaissance spirit and by the Platonic character of his thought. 
W. Kaufmann, “ Nietzsche’s Admiration for Socrates”: Reexamina- 
tion of N.’s texts show that he does not repudiate S. but models his 
universe upon §.’s image. 


The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIII (Dec. 1948) 4: 

J. Rosser and A. Turquette, “ Axiom Schemes for M-Valued Func- 
tional Caleuli of First Order”: The authors extend their method of 
formalizing m-valued propositional caleuli to corresponding functional 
ealeuli of first order. JI. Copilowish, “Matrix Development of the 
Caleulus of Relations ”: A matrix notation is used to provide an algo- 
rithmic rather than postulational-deductive formulation of the calculus 
of relations. A. Mostowski, “ Proofs of Non-Deducibility in Intui- 
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tionistic Functional Calculus”: A general method is outlined to prove 
the intuitionistic non-deducibility of many formulas. 


Laval Théologique et Philosophique, IV (1948) 1: 

R. Verneaux, “ Vue cavaliéres sur l’existentialisme”: The basis of 
existentialism is that existents escape abstraction and logic. Its faults 
are the identification of mystery with absurdity; a method that is de- 
seriptive only; too much stress on man’s uniqueness; and mistaken 
notions of faith and of God. C. Lockquell, “La sagesse d’Hésiode ” : 
H.’s theogony is an attempt to view things in their principles; his 
notion of the primeval chaotic matrix of the world is often quoted; he 
had a cyclic theory to explain human degeneration and had a faint 
notion on the divine-become-human as shown in his heroes. W. Thomp- 
son, “ L’évolution des étres vivants ”: The transformations of organisms 
are in a large measure comparable to geometrical changes and can be 
approached from geometrical laws. C. Hollencamp, “ Causa Causa- 
”: The metaphysics of the good was misinterpreted by Durandus 
and his descendants in which D. misunderstood the notion of a property 
of being and made good a relation of convenientia; Suarez identified 
the good with convenientia of one being to another instead of seeing 
it in the light of the principle natum convenire cum omni ente. 
Hence, good and appetible become formally different. (To be cont'd.) 
A. Durand, “ Shelley on the Nature of Poetry”: S. idealized imagina- 
tion, uninfluenced by reason, but his remarks lead to a view of poetry 
as deriving partly from the real and partly from the ideal; a fusion 


rum 


of intellect and sense, intuitively grasped by a poet. Poetic language 
involves a close union between medium and expression. 


Medieval Studies, X (1948) : 

A. Maurer, “ Henry of Ghent and the Unity of Man”: H. held to a 
plurality of forms, in man—matter, organic body, and soul—each of 
which had its own esse existentiae, with, however, only one esse sub- 
sistentiae to the supposit. This esse might also be plural, except in the 
case of personal subsistence which obtains in man. E. Gilson, “ L’Objet 
de la Métaphysique selon Duns Scot”: Scotus did not believe that 
man could discover the beatific vision to be his natural end; his refusal 
to view abstraction as the purely natural mode of human knowledge 
is also prompted by his concern to reconcile the possibility of the 
beatific vision with human potentialities which the supernatural cannot 
contradict. The object of metaphysics for 8. is ens commune, and the 
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univocity of being in his system derives from the essentialism of 
Avicenna—a fact that nullifies the Scotist-Thomist controversy by show- 
ing that its principals had two different concepts of being in mind. 
J. Owens, “Up to What Point is God Included in the Metaphysies of 
Duns Scotus?”: God is included here as infinite Being, and it is 
because of the inexhaustible character of infinity that room is left for 
its further development in theology. 


The Modern Schoolman, XXVI (Jan. 1949) 2: 

W. O’Connor, “ The Natural Desire for Happiness ”: Aquinas recog- 
nized an analogy of appetite and made the desire for happiness in gen- 
eral dependent on intelligence. J. Collins, “ The Mind of Kierkegaard: 
The Spheres of Existence and the Religious Outlook”: K.’s three 
spheres set aesthetic immediacy against religious transcendence and 
viewed life as between them, with a natural gravitation toward the 
aesthetic. R. Henle, “Philosophy and Education”: The committee 
report of the Amer. Phil. Assoc. does not provide proposals making 
for an integral personal life and a democratic society which philosophy 
is asked to further in education. 


The Personalist, XXX (Jan. 1949) 1: 


Tue Epitror: “The Role of Philosophy in World Understanding: 
Personalism, as opposed to individualism, can unite men. T. Smith: 
“ Conscience as a Function of Location”: Agreements in conscience 
ean be reached by universal judgments regarding activity and passivity. 
E. Mannheimer, “ Romanticism in Art and Music”: Romanticism 
tends to a decline in the arts by obfuscating their. distinctions. L. Farré, 
“The Personalistic Idealism of Bowne”: B. steered a middle course 
between the idealism of Royce and the pragmatism of James. J. Moore, 
“ Personalistic Definitions ”: Definitions of such words as being, reality, 
existence, subject, and the distinctions between schools of personalism. 


The Philosophical Review, LVII (Nov. 1948) 6: 

A Symposium on ORIENTAL PuiLosopHy: F. Yu-Lan, “ Chinese Phi- 
losophy and a Future World Philosophy ”: A philosophy of the future 
must be more rationalistic than eastern systems and more mystical than 
the philosophies of the west. D. Mohan Datta, “ The Contribution of 
Modern Indian Philosophy to World Philosophy”: Present Indian 
philosophy, a synthesis of indigenous and western ideas, insists that all 
experience is meaningful, that philosophy is for life, that beings are 
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basically one, that the Ultimate shows itself in different ways, that 
politics and progress are means, that every individual must perfect 
himself to uplift the world. C. Cunningham, “How Far to the Land 
of Yoga? An Experiment in Understanding”: The union of East 
and West requires rigid attention to the logic of contradictories and 
to the difficulty of establishing facts. EH. Burtt, “How Can the Phi- 
losophies of East and West Meet”: The truth-theory of contextualism 
provides the answer. 


Philosophy, XXIV (Jan. 1949) 88: 

T. McPherson, “ The Development of Bishop Butler’s Ethics (II)”: 
B. came to recognize the objective coincidence of duty and interest; his 
Sermons stress rational conscience, while his Analogy emphasizes the 
intuitive, but neither work contains a satisfactory account of obliga- 
tion. P. Strawson, “ Ethical Intuitionism”: Intuitionism alone does 
justice to the irreducible element in ethical sentences. H. Lewis, “ Mor- 
ality and Religion”: The Barthian school lays too much weight on 
private relevation and the corruption of men. P. Schilpp, “ A Chal- 
lenge to Philosophers in the Atomic Age”: Philosophers must empha- 
size reason, the unity of mankind, and the dignity of man. 


Philosophy of Science, XV (Oct. 1948) 3: 

P. Frank, “ The Place of Logie and Metaphysics in the Advance- 
ment of Modern Science ”: Logic in modern science has replaced meta- 
physies which is here taken as a direct interpretation of science in 
terms of every-day life. W. Sellars, “ Concepts as involving Laws and 
Inconeceivable without Them”: Real connections of universals have 
been epistemologically recognized; Leibniz rightly suggests the correla- 
tivity of universals and laws. T. Storer, “ The Philosophical Relevance 
of a Behavioristic Semiotic”: Semiotie consists in a rather minor 
clarification of method in psychology; it is linguistie and not epistemo- 
logical. C. Morris, “ Comments on Mr. Storer’s Paper.” S. Bergmann, 
“Descriptions in Non-extensional Contexts”: Russell’s application of 
descriptions to the non-extensional is misleading since descriptions and 
proper names denote the same object and yield a calculus which is 
extensional only. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, IX (Dec. 1948) 3: 
A. Schuetz, “ Sartre’s Theory of the Alter Ego”: This theory is 
rooted in ambiguities and amounts to a practical solipsism. WN. Abbag- 
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nano, “ Outline of a Philosophy of Existence”: Heidegger emphasizes 
the impossibility of man not to be nothingness; Jaspers, his impossi- 
bility to be beingness; but there is a third view possible which defines 
existence as the possibility of relation with beingness. J. Findlay, 
“ Recommendations Regarding the Language of Introspection ”: Under- 
standing the fruits of introspection is spontaneous and creates at least 
analogous correspondence between men; reports of introspection should 
express “a point of view,” without becoming subjectivistic. R. McRae, 
“Phenomenalism and J. S. Mill’s Theory of Causation”: In actual 
fact, M. added to the definition of causality as temporal sequence the 
note of unconditionality and hence made the causal relation analytic 
and referring to the notion of substance. J. Ledden, “ The Nature of 
Philosophical Problems”: Philosophical problems properly concern 
connotations of value. A. Pap, “ Logical Nonsense”: The criterion of 
logical nonsense ultimately has an intuitive or at least unanalyzed basis. 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 53rd yr. (Oct. 1948) 4: 


J. Carré, “ Sur VInfini II1.—Sur l’infini de Qualité”: Since no being 
ever yields perfectly to man, perfection is posited as originating from 
outside of it. D. Dubarle: “Le dernier écrit de Jean Cavaillés”: 
C. gave a primacy to logie over the a priori, where logic is based not 
on consciousness but on concepts which in turn are somehow deter- 
mined by objects. R. Derath, “Jean Jacques Rousseau”: R. wanted 
a Christianity accessible to all men, hence favored Protestantism as 
tolerant, simple, rational; but the Christian doctrine that man can do 
good only with Divine concurrence is inverted by Rousseau. E. Wolff, 
“ Comment classer les valeurs esthétiques?”” The sublime, opposed to 
the grotesque, is immense; the beautiful, opposed to ugly, is sym- 
metrical; the graceful, opposed to comic, has a harmony of movement. 


Revue de (Université d’Ottawa, XVIII (Oct.-Dec. 1948) 4: 


J. Pétrin, “ L’habitus des principes spéculatifs et la synderése ”: The 
latter is distinguished from the former by its own nature, the intel- 
ligibility of its object, and the juncture of will with intellect. R. Trudel, 
“Les fondements de la certitude d’aprés Jacques Balmés”: B.’s three 
“first truths,” explained in the light of common sense and an intel- 
lectual instinct, are not without fault, but they served in their day to 
organize the anti-Cartesian reaction. H. Marcoux, “The Philosophy 
of Coleridge (cont’d)”: C. insisted on the distinction between nature 
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and spirit, understanding and reason, and saw the errors of philosophies 
as disrespects for these distinctions that are unbridgeable. 


Revue Philosophique (Oct.-Dec. 1948) 10-12: 


Pour LE CENTENAIRE DE LA REVOLUTION DE 1948: G. Guy-Grand, 
“Proudhon et Michelet”: They were in essential agreement, differing 
mostly in their formations and temperaments. A. Cuvillier, “ L’Idéo- 
logie de 1848”: There were two aspects of it, one theoretical and doc- 
trinal, viewing the economic as something fundamental; the other, the 
workers’ consciousness, ethical in character and leading to the concept 
of economic democracy. 

T. Ruyssen, “ Technique et Religion”: They have grown historically 
separated, and ideally speaking, technology could do away with religion 
by doing away with the things that make it necessary, such as war, 
crime, misery. 


Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLVI (Nev. 1948) 12: 


F. van Steenberghen, “ Maurice De Wulf, historien de la philosophie 
médiévale.” L. De Raeymaeker, “ Le climat doctrinal chrétien de la 
philosophie ”: By both its dogmatic and moral aspects, Christianity 
favors the development of a healthy and realistic metaphysics. J. Duin, 
“Les commentaires de Siger de Brabant sur la Physique d’Aristote ”: 
The Borgian manuscript 114, an apparent commentary by S., discovered 
in the Vatican library by A. Maier, does not jettison the Munich manu- 
seript (Clm. 9559) but represents a different reportation of a com- 
mentary by S., perhaps the different approach of a student taking 
notes. There are three extant texts of S.’s commentaries on the Physics. 


Salesianum, X (July-Sept. 1948) 3: 


L. Bogliolo, “ Concretezza e astrattismi nella filosofia di V. Gioberti ” : 
There are two moments in G.’s thought, joined by a physical relation: 
the one creationistic and concrete, the other evolutionistic and dialectical. 


Speculum, XXIII (Oct. 1948) 4: 


D. McGarry, “ Educational Theory in the Metalogicon of John of 
Salisbury ”: J. glorifies the existing 12th century system of education, 
giving primacy to the speculative and emphasizing grammar and logic 
against adversaries. 
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Theoria, XIV (1948) 3: 


O. Kinberg, “ Motive, Choice, Will”: Motives are internal and ex- 
ternal events causing behavior. Volitional elements enter when neural 
automatisms are blocked. S. Rodhe, “Is Existence a Univocal or a 
Multivocal Expression?” Existence must be univocal, or true ideas 
could not be distinguished from false ones. It must at the same time 
be multivocal, because there is more than one object which is real. 
S. Haliden, “ A question concerning a logical calculus related to Lewis’ 
System of strict implication, which is of special interest for the study 
of entailment”: Three sentences are shown which are deducible in 
Lewis’ system Sl but not deducible in SO. 


The Thomist, XII (Jan. 1949) 1: 


J. Collins, “ Contemporary Theories of Man”: Marxians and natur- 
alists have overplayed historical argument and share with Sartre’s 
existentialism an abuse of method; there is a non-naturalistic way of 
regarding hierarchy and dynamism and of explaining the unity of man. 
T. Mullaney, “ The Basis of the Suarezian Teaching on Human Free- 
dom”: Denying that any potency is purely passive, S. held that in 
immanent and vital action motion need not be attributed to a generator; 
his reasoning on the distinction between cause and effect flows from the 
unity of essence and existence which he argued in creatures. 


Thought. XXIII (Dec. 1948) 91: 


J. Brodrick, “ Averroes and Maimonides”:: The historical back- 
ground is traced that brought Aristotle into the hands of Averroes. 
Averroes, a student of jurisprudence, was not so original as bent on 
the discovery of what Aristotle said. M. prepared the way for Albert 
and Thomas by showing that Aristotle’s arguments on the eternity of 
the world could be answered. 
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Civilization on Trial. By Arnold J. Toynbee. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xii +- 263. $3.50. 


This recent volume produced by Arnold Toynbee is actually a col- 
lection of thirteen articles and lectures. Eleven of these selections were 
written or delivered within the past two years; the other two, belonging 
to 1926 and 1940 respectively, have been revised and brought up-to-date. 
Toynbee achieved world-wide fame a year or so ago by his brilliant 
six volume work entitled A Study of History. Undoubtedly the present 
work, entitled Civilization on Trial, represents an attempt to gather in 
one place the earlier scattered writings of Toynbee for the countless 
thousands who were so much impressed by his more lengthy work. 

We have frequently been told that man is by nature a philosopher; 
and in our day and age we have witnessed abundant evidence of this 
fact. So many technical treatises by our greatest contemporary 
physicists, astronomers, and mathematicians have concluded with re- 
flections on God as the Great Mathematician or the Architect of the 
Universe that we have become accustomed to it. One is not at all 
surprised, then, to find that Toynbee’s consummate mastery of histori- 
eal data has inevitably led him to the formulation of a philosophy of 
history. For, more than anything else, Civilization on Trial is a chal- 
lenging and forceful presentation of a brilliant scholar’s understanding 
of the great forces which move men and nations. 

The writings of Toynbee have attracted widespread attention prin- 
cipally because of the breadth and depth of their outlook. It appears 
that there will always be a place in the hearts of men for writers who 
think in terms of epochs and continents—who seem to be able to reduce 
the chaos of past and present history into an intelligible formula— 
who are able to offer plausible forecasts as to the future state of the 
human race. Years ago, thousands of readers worshipped at the shrines 
of Spengler and H. G. Wells; today, Toynbee is the historian-turned- 
philosopher who has captured the imagination of the public. Unlike 
so many of those earlier writers who endeavored to portray history in 
a materialistic sense, Toynbee, of course, interprets history in terms of 
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man’s relations to God. He offers a beautiful analysis of “the mean- 
ing of history for the soul” and forecasts a real spiritual progress 
through “a cumulative increase in the means of grace at the disposal 
of each soul in this world.” Few historians have labored more strenu- 
ously or succeeded so well in giving meaning to history in terms of the 
religious and moral forces which underlie man’s life. Above all else, 
the merit of Toynbee’s work will lie in this contribution. 

It would be quite accurate to say that the essays in Civilization on 
Trial follow the same general theme contained in the author’s Study of 
History. In the essays, as in the six-volume work, Toynbee holds up 
Christianity as the primary force which is underlying the progress of 
history. In fact, the essays derive their title from one section in which 
it is emphasized that, overwhelming as are the political and economic 
problems of our age, the trial of civilization is, in the final analysis, a 
religious trial. It is indeed refreshing to encounter a writer who not 
only realizes that the most critical problems of today are rooted in the 
moral order but who is also so capable of forcefully presenting his thesis. 

Most readers impose on a reviewer the unpleasant duty of pointing 
out the deficiencies which are likely to be found in even the most worth- 
while book. It is in this spirit of reluctance that the following observa- 
tions are made by the reviewer. 

It is extremely difficult to understand what “ Christianity ” means to 
Toynbee. In one section, he will write in the most orthodox fashion, 
showing a special interest in the traditional Catholic form of the Church 
and stating that it “in the long historical view, is the form in which 
one has to look at Her.” In another section, he appears to anticipate a 
future eclectic religion composed of the teachings of Christ, Mahomet, 
Zoroaster, and Buddha, with Christianity “a transitional thing which 
bridges the gap between one civilization and another.” 

At times it is difficult to distinguish the author’s humor from his 
serious considerations. For example, he suggests the possibility that in 
a few million years the winged insects may acquire a “glimmer of 
intellectual understanding ” and look back upon “ the brief reign of 
the human mammal, as almost irrelevant episodes, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” Is this the author’s English humor, a serious 
thought containing a philosophical error, or merely a reminder to 
modern man that the abuse of the sciences he has developed can lead 
to his own total destruction? 

Toynbee’s interpretation of past history is sometimes open to question 
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for example, his belief that Russia has been more the victim than the 
aggressor in its contacts with Western civilization, that the Byzantine 
Empire was a totalitarian state in the modern sense of the word, that 
there is accuracy and justice in comparing the American Revolution 
with the Bismarckian wars of the following years. 

Similarly, his speculations on the future course of history frequently 
seem to be based on unconvincing evidence. For example, he has hardly 
given adequate reasons for the proposed future greatness of the Chinese 
(should the world’s future be a fortunate one)—nor (if the world’s 
future be dark) why we should look to the Negrito Pygmies of Central 
Africa to salvage some of our present heritage. 

Civilization on Trial is a volume that is well worth reading. Its Jan- 
guage is picturesque; it constantly reflects Toynbee’s deep knowledge 
of history; and it will provoke almost anyone into whole-hearted accord 
or violent disagreement. Most readers will lay down this book with a 
deeper insight into the forces which they always believed to be the 
moulders of history. Others will put aside the work in determined 
opposition to its thesis but with the inward realization that they have 
encountered a writer who—if he has not shaken them a bit in their 
views—has at least proven himself a worthy adversary. Almost every- 
one—whether he agrees or disagrees—whether he be historian or phi- 
losopher—will derive profit from the book and enjoy it. 


CuHarLes J. McFappen, A. 
Villanova College, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


American Humanism and the New Age. By Louis A. J. Mercier. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1948. Pp. xii +- 227. $4.00. 


Few men during the past twenty-five years, have so closely, and so 
fruitfully studied the movement of humanism as Doctor Mercier. His 
Challenge of Humanism surveyed the wider aspects of this particular 
revolt against mechanism and naturalism. The present work examines 
a narrower theatre of activity, and is more obviously a work of haute 
vulgarisation, in its simplicity of style and non-technical approach. 
Departure from the more professional philosophical attitude enables the 
author to assume a didactic tone on occasion and to offer no disguisal 
of his own intellectual and spiritual convictions, which are presented 
in clear, and sometimes masterful, outline. The analysis of leading 
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American humanists, including Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, 
Professor Hutchins, Walter Lippmann, and Lynn Harold Hough, is 
no mere summary survey, but a careful evaluation in terms not only of 
our own suffering time but also of the Christian synthesis, which he 
designates as “ integral theistic humanism.” 

Professor Mercier is careful to take nothing for granted in his en- 
deavor to enable his reader to grasp the positions of the humanists. 
The field, so neglected by modern thought, of rational psychology is 
reviewed, for instance (page 67) as a preliminary to the outline of 
theistic integral humanism. It is made clear that the battle for the new 
age must be fought out on the philosophical field, and that positivism 
and pragmatism were both blind leaders of the blind. Spiritual inte- 
gration with scientific progress is the program which the humanists 
faced. The effort, abortive in the case of Babbitt, with his occidental 
version of Buddhism, progressed further toward its goal in the thought 
of More, Hutchins, and particularly Walter Lippmann and Hough. 

Of particular interest to educators is the account of the humanistic 
experiment at St. John’s College, Annapolis. Here again the author is 
discriminatory, and points out that the humanist reliance on literature 
for the study of man is not equal to the depth and difficulty of the 
subject. 

The most difficult theme of the book is undoubtedly the delicate 
problem of the relation of nature and the supernatural which the author 
touches upon especially in outlining integral theistic humanism. The 
idea that mere rationality would leave «aan practically helpless can 
easily be overdrawn. Hough’s theory, in particular, seems to err in this 
direction. Professor Mercier very carefully emphasizes the gratuitous 
nature of the supernatural order, while indicating the hypothetical 
exigencies of a human nature apart from an economy of divine adoption. 

The conciliatory tone, combined with the clarity of exposition in this 
survey of a vitally significant cross-section of the American intellectual 
scene makes Doctor Mercier’s book one of special timeliness and value. 
The great questions discussed could not be presented by the neutralized 
type of intelligence that is so generally labelled “objective.” This 
survey of the alternatives of thought is a work of lively faith and 
ardent hope which illumine rather than distort the truth. 


Patrick J. DIGNAN. 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Essai sur Pamour humain. By Jean Guitton. Paris, Aubier: Edi- 
tions Montaigne: 1948. Pp. 257. 


This book gives the result of the long meditations made by the author 
in his military prison during the last war. It was the presence of two 
or three thousand camarades—his country-men—in the same barracks, 
condemned as himself to living far from their families, which made 
him think of human love. Nevertheless this problem did not interest 
him by itself but by its relation to the primordial questions which have 
always attracted the attention of humanity. Indeed, the problem of 
human love seemed to him to throw much light upon the meaning of 
our existence in the world and, by means of this, upon that of being 
in general. Moreover, the same problem has, according to Guitton, a 
great importance for Christianity and for the future of the human 
species. 

The book consists of three parts. In the first the author explains 
historically what ideas men have had about human love, what problems 
love has created under the influence of religion, philosophy, and poetry. 
Human love appears to the author as a true “mystery.” The forms 
which this mystery took in the history of humanity can be reduced, 
according to him, to three: Platonic, Solomonian (biblical), and 
modern; they correspond to three different civilizations: Greek, Jewish, 
and modern. 

In the second part the author speaks of the development of human 
love in the individual as well as in the human species. He describes 
the initial crisis, selection, the logic of love, its multiple inversions, the 
companionship of sexes (which the Communists teach), marriage, con- 
tinence, virginity, the sentiment of shame, the illusion of eternity in 
the act of human love, the conflict of the spirit and of the body. 

In the third part the author tries to find out the signification or mean- 
ing of sexes, that is to say, their justification. Indeed, as nothing in 
nature happens by chance, the distinction of sexes must evidently have 
a special finality. What is it? In order to find the answer to this 
question, the author consults biology, psychology, and moral philosophy. 
And he concludes that sexuality does not exist for itself. It is a form 
of transition. Eros has for aim only to prepare the Agape or the love 
of sacrifice. It prepares it by continually undergoing an evolution 
which is a kind of “sublimation.” Nevertheless no Eros, however 
sublimated, can give rise to Agape. This must be given by God. 

The evolution which human love has reached nowadays creates a 
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great anxiety for the author. Knowledge penetrates more and more 
the mechanism of love and that of reproduction; and we are not far 
from the time in which knowledge will entirely fill the place of man’s 
instinet. On the other hand, women can really obtain an unusual kind 
of liberty which they aspire to. Both these factors put humanity on 
the precipice. 

This brief summary shows that the book of Guitton is a kind of 
encyclopedia of human love: all the most important problems which 
human love puts are treated. They are treated, let us add, in the 
spirit of the Christian philosophy. The positions of the Catholic 
Chureh are defended by the considerations which merit great atten- 
tion. In spite of the variety of the contents the book is a beautiful 
and logical synthesis. The subtle analyses of difficult problems united 
with rare literary qualities make the book most interesting. 

Nevertheless, we must point out some inaccuracies in the book. On 
page 16 the author speaks of an opposition between St. Paul and St. 
John. The former, he says, sees in the body a principle of moral 
corruption; the latter, on the contrary, sees in it an indifferent thing. 
This opposition is, according to us, but apparent. It owes its origin 
to different viewpoints which the two Apostles take. St. Paul speaks 
of the body such as it exists in us under the law of the original sin. 
St. John speaks of the body which Christ assumed, the body without 
any sin. 

On page 20 the author reproaches the “ ascetics” with an unjust 
contempt with respect to human love. They are not able, he says, to 
explain “why the same human act that is condemnable .. . can ever 
become licit in marriage.” We reply for the “ ascetics”: It is because, 


“according to the moral law”; but 


in marriage, the act mentioned is 
the same physical act, when outside of marriage, implies a “ depriva- 
tion of moral rectitude.” Omne ens est bonum. 

But in your explanation, the author replies to us, the only difference 
which exists between Evil and Good “is that of legal and illegal” 
(p. 20). Very well, we reply in our turn. But do not forget that there 
is question of the legal and illegal in respect with the natural law, and 
not in respect with a decree of civil authority. There is then question of 
an intrinsic and not purely extrinsic “ legality.” 

“Tf God is defined by means of Love .. . there is in Him a kind of 
want of annihilating Himself” (p. 78). When saying this, the author 
extends too hastily to God what characterizes only human love, essen- 
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tially limited, and intrinsically directed towards its “ideal,” as its 
completion. The author would have easily avoided this confusion, if 
he had considered more carefully love as such, of which human love is 
but a particular case. 

The author severely criticizes the “biological language” which sees 
in love only an instinct (p. 21). He is right if he here takes the 
instinct in the sense which e. g., Freud gave it. He is wrong if he re- 
jects the existence of the superior instincts which are proper to the 
human nature. Love can have different meanings and some of them 
ean be called “ instincts.” Unfortunately the author did not sufficiently 
see this point. And this is precisely, according to us, the principal 
reason for some obscurities in his book, which, we repeat, remains in 
spite of these imperfections an excellent study. 


SiweEk, §. J. 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy. By John F. Callahan, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. ix + 
209. $3.00. 


The perennial problem of time has acquired fresh vitality by be- 
coming deeply involved in two of the most significant contemporary 
questions: the philosophical interpretation of physical science, and the 
nature of history and historical knowledge. Because no attempt to face 
up to these modern questions (about which scholastics have, as a 
whole, been singularly reticent) can afford to ignore what the great 
philosophers of the past have had to say about the nature of time, 
Callahan’s study of the views of the four outstanding philosophers of 
the ancient world, Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and St. Augustine, has 
much more than historical significance. 

This is a competent book which goes simply and cleanly and neatly 
to the heart of the matter, without any excess baggage of pedantic 
scholarship, without any imposing outworks to obscure the central 
issue. In order to follow step by step the analyses of the philosophers 
themselves, the author goes directly to the main treatises in which the 
doctrine on time is worked out most explicitly and most fully. No 
attempt is made to take into consideration all the incidental texts which 
might have some bearing upon the problem, and one could easily think 
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of a number of relevant questions which do not receive any explicit 
attention. But the substance is there, carefully formulated, lucidly 
worked out, and accurately integrated with the philosophers’ views of 
reality as a whole and with their characteristic methods of philosophic 
investigation. 

After a close examination of the different doctrines, the author 
erystallizes his findings by contrasting and correlating the four views. 
He arrives at the conclusion that the problem of time is an entirely 
different problem for each of the four philosophers. Plato’s meta- 
phorical treatment of the question in the Timaeus (where an attempt 
is made to bridge the chasm between being and becoming) presents time 
as a moving image of eternity which renders the motion of the sensible 
universe harmonious and intelligible and thus makes the world of 
becoming resemble the world of true being. Aristotle’s literal and 
physical approach in the fourth book of the Physics is as characteris- 
tically aristotelian as the metaphorical approach is platonic. The 
Stagirite does not attempt to relate time to the whole of reality through 
a series of analogies; his aim is to determine by means of a strictly 
scientific analysis the meaning which time has in the study of mobile 
being. The fruit of this analysis is the familiar definition: the number 
or measure of motion according to prior and posterior. Plotinus’ con- 
sideration of time in the seventh treatise of the third Ennead is dis- 
tinetly metaphysical. In accordance with his doctrine of divine hypo- 
stases, he tries to discover a time which is in some sense substantial. 
With Plato he agrees that time is an image of eternity; but unlike 
Plato he sees this image less as a mathematical series than as the flow 
of the activity of soul which is the source of the motion of the universe. 
For Plotinus time is, in fact, the productive life of soul in the uni- 
verse. In the eleventh book of the Confessions St. Augustine ap- 
proaches the problem from the psychological point of view, and sees 
time as a distention of man’s soul. For him as for Plotinus time is a 
vital activity; but unlike the latter he looks upon this activity as some- 
thing that measures the motion of the universe and not as something 
that produces this motion. In this he is more like Aristotle. At the 
same time, he puts much more emphasis upon the activity of the soul 
than Aristotle does. Callahan is quite correct in bringing out this 
difference of emphasis, but since psychology for Aristotle is a branch 
of natural philosophy, it seems ambiguous at the least to say that the 
Stagirite passed over the psychological aspect of time because it does 
not belong in natural philosophy (p. 76). 
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In the last pages, the author brushes lightly the question of how 
these ancient doctrines might be expected to stand up in the light of 
more recent investigations of the nature of time. But the problem is 
dismissed as being beyond the scope of the book. It would be interest- 
ing to try to determine how much relevance these doctrines have for 
contemporary problems and which of the four views would have the 
greatest contribution to make to their solution. 


Bernarp I. Muuuany, C. §. C. 
Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Nicolaus of Autrecourt. By Julius Rudolph Weinberg. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. ix + 242, with index. 
$3.75. 


Dr. Weinberg’s Nicolaus of Autrecourt, though not a sequel to his 
An Examination of Logical Positivism (New York, 1936), moves under 
its shadow. The author seems to write secondarily as the historian. 
His chief interest, some readers may feel, is to voice his own polemic 
against Aristotle. 

This is more than hinted at in the author’s explanation of why the 
little-known fourteenth century anti-Aristotelian deserves attention. 
One reason is that Nicolaus’ criticism was so annihilating. Another 
is that his condemnation by the Avignon Curia, in 1346, was an im- 
portant event in the intellectual history of the fourteenth century. And 
finally Dr. Weinberg thinks Nicolaus’ writings valuable not merely on 
the negative side of criticism but also for the permanent worth of ideas 
which he commends as being centuries ahead of Leibniz and George 
Berkeley. 

On the negative side Nicolaus rejected evidence as representing any- 
thing certainly apprehended, along with certitude about causality, the 
existence of God, the human soul, and substance. Certitude embraces 
only the mind’s content and man’s subjective states. Propositions can 
be certain, if they rest in the law of non-contradiction—which has only 
logical value. Dr. Weinberg concedes that those who wish may call 
Nicolaus a sceptic. But, he adds, it seems better to call him a critic. 
“He explicitly rejected ancient scepticism. He believed that knowl- 
edge of principles and conclusions and of appearances was possible; 
and, in addition to all this, he had a theory of probability in terms of 
which an explanation of nature was plausible” (p. 30). It may be 
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likewise for these reasons that the author separates Nicolaus from 
radical empiricism and phenomenalism. 

Whether one agrees with Dr. Weinberg and accepts Nicolaus’ criti- 
cism or not, its ingenuity and resourcefulness must be admitted as 
well as Dr. Weinberg’s own skilful, patient, erudite, and systematic 
presentation. He seems less effective, however, in dealing with the 
positive aspect of Nicolaus’ thought. 

Nicolaus of Autrecourt, in his deniai of traditional truths as demon- 
strable, nevertheless granted their probability. The gist of his theory 
was that those ideas ought to be admitted which had such probability, 
as contrasted with their opposites, as to make their acceptance rea- 
sonable. More exactly the probable was that which was generally 
accepted by all or by the wisest, because of its persuasive character 
though lacking complete convincingness (p. 118). Rather strangely 
Dr. Weinberg thinks this doctrine conformed to religious dogma, for, 
he says, “it did not maintain that religious beliefs were in conflict with 
the necessary conclusions of natural reason. It only maintained that, 
in terms of probability, cetrain truths of faith are less probable than 
their contradictories ” (p. 116). 

The author does not seem to understand that scepticism involves the 
denial of all truth, natural as well as revealed, and that Nicolaus’ prob- 
abilism ineseapably implies universal scepticism. Indeed Dr. Wein- 
berg’s praise of Nicolaus’ contribution to philosophical thinking seems 
hardly warranted in the light of his own frequent estimates of Nico- 
laus’ arguments as defective, inconsistent, inconclusive, fallacious, 
unsuccessful. 

While there is no reason to question on any critical issue the capable 
and honest scholarship of this work (see Father J. Reginald O’Donnell * 
in Speculum, October 1948, pp. 732 ff.), nevertheless one feels that Dr. 
Weinberg gives Nicolaus too modern a flavor. One seems to catch an 
occasional echo of an Ayer or a Russell—not to mention Dr. Weinberg’s 
own animus towards the revival in Aristotelian philosophy. This rather 
mars a work which in many ways is an illuminating and valuable piece 
of research. 

JosePH B. McALtistEr. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


1 Father O’Donnell is himself a capable student of Nicolaus of Autre- 
court. See his “Nicolas of Autrecourt,” Medieval Studies, I, 1939; and 
“The Philosophy of Nicolas of Autrecourt,” op. cit., IV, 1942. 
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Philosophy of Literature. By Gustav E. Mueller. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 226, with index. $3.50. 


Philosophy of Literature here means Philosophy in Literature, for, 
as we learn in the Preface: “ Art is not considered for art’s sake but 
for philosophy’s sake. Selections are made on account of their value 
as documents of philosophy.” In the ten far-flung chapters of this 
book (if I may venture to summarize what is perhaps not susceptible 
of summary) we learn that Homer was Apollonian, visionary, and 
wise, that Plato like Aeschylus had serious politico-religious ideas, that 
Lucretius follows Epicurus in a culture of “ sensate-materialistic deca- 
dence,” that Dante represents the human and theological Christian- 
Germanic culture, that Hamlet is the man-centered man of the Renais- 
sanee, divided by “ mighty opposites,” that Goethe’s Faust is a Hegelian 
idealist, that Thomas Mann’s Lotte in Weimar looks back with ironic 
nostalgia to the age of the Hegelian synthesis, that Dostoievsky is also 
a dialectician, who wants nothing less than the absolute freedom of the 
whole of life, that Hermann Hesse is something like the ideal philo- 
sophie poet, whose “first word” and final confession” is “ absolute 
veracity... .” Professor Mueller, it would seem, rather plumes himself 
on having been influenced by Hegel. “‘ Those who know,’” he says 
quoting the Preface of an earlier work, “ ‘ will recognize the influence of 
Hegel.’” “Those who do not know,” he adds, “ will therefore label it 
‘ Hegelian.’ ” 

Certain pages of historical summary seem to me the best, very good 
examples of their kind, pregnant and illuminating: pp. 24-26, for 
example, on the Greek polis; pp. 102-108, on the difference between 
the Gothic (i.e. Medieval) theocentrie world view and the expansive 
humanism of the Renaissance; or pp. 177-181, on the post-Hegelian 
situation in the midnineteenth century. A spotlight falls here and 
there on a brightly colored moment in cultural history, the return of 
“the golden man” Epicurus to Athens in 310 B.C. and the serene 
garden outside the city (pp. 49-52), or Goethe beginning his Faust in 
the faded Holy Roman Empire of the 1760’s (pp. 126-127). Though 
the accent of these narratives crackles a bit too loudly with the Carly- 
lean supercharge (“ Henry does not heed Dante’s council, passes Flor- 
ence without punishing her for her particularism, dies,” p. 72), they 
have the kind of knowledgeable vividness which goes into the most 
impressive classroom lecturing. The best treatment of a single work 
of literature seems to me the compactly reflective chapter on Mann’s 
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Lotte in Weimar. The more linear, narrative analyses of which the 
book is very largely put together are less satisfactory. A lavish 
lacing of metaphysical terms in these précis hardly compensates for 
their inorganic weight and the lack of what literary critics might expect 
in technical finesse. The Hegelian account of Hamlet’s conflict, for 
example, is surely no great improvement on its counterpart in the field 
of literary criticism, the classic chapters by A. C. Bradley. The 
report on the Oresteia is more lurid and flamboyant but not in many 
other ways superior to the mellow philology of certain chapters in 
Jaeger’s Paideia. 

But the book is written with an intensity which would scorn such 
comparisons. The tempo, especially in the opening chapters, is the 
throbbing rhapsodic, or modern Homeric. “ Immense are the moun- 
tains with deep-shaded, weather-beaten forests . . . lovely the culti- 
vated landseape.... Exemplary are Homer’s animals and men’s rela- 
tions to them” (p. 9). “ Without effort effects he the revolutions of 
the universe through his mind’s thought” (p. 27). There is emphatic 
simplicity and magisterial repetition of words, and withal a quaint 
polylingual confusion, of idiom, spelling, and proofreader’s faults, the 
style of the exotic culture-bringer. In this book we encounter, to take 
a few examples, the terms Platonicism (p. 45), phantastic (pp. 55, 
110), prolongated (p. 58), emperial (p. 72), chivalreque (p. 110), 
irreality (p. 187); such forms as Klytaimnestra (p. 37), Boétius (p. 
77), Symposion (pp. 45, 97), Achilleus and Achilles appear in the 
same paragraph (p. 9). A well-known work by Plato in ten books 
appears successively as his Politeinia (p. 26), Politeia (p. 32), and 
Politeia (p. 33). We find Epicur and Epicurus (p. 49), Don Quixote 
and Don Quichote (pp. 110, 113), Euclidean and Euklidean (pp. 202, 
197), Walpurgis Night and Walpurgic Night (pp. 136, 141). Through- 
out the account of Faust (pp. 136-140) Mephistopheles engages in a 
lightfooted duel with Mephisto. 

W. K. Wrsatt, Jr. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut 


Community of the Free. By Yves R. Simon. Translated from the 
French by Willard R. Trask. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1947. Pp. xi+-172. $3.00. 


One half of the subject matter of Community of the Free first ap- 
peared in another English translation in The Review of Politics and 
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in The American Catholic Philosophical Association: Proceedings for 
the Year of 1945. Although the book is divided into four chapters, it 
seems to be rather a collection of so many disconnected essays, which 
are loosely united only by the burning purpose of the author. 

In this work, Yves Simon does not use the same calm, detached 
philosophical procedure which characterizes his excellent Aquinas Lec- 
ture On Authority. Community of the Free “was born of passionate 
reflection upon the concrete conditions of public morality in these days 
in which we live.” In his anxiety to be of assistance to a morally 
muddled world, Simon, here, makes his debut as a reformer. His thesis 
is: the horrors of the modern world can be largely traced to the “ con- 
fusion of conscience which transformed so many worthy people into 
accomplices in the most hideous crimes.” The author’s admirable 
analysis of the mechanisms of illusion, which have betrayed worthy 
people into the service of crime— into crimes against freedom in daily 
life and into an active participation in the crimes perpetrated in the 
name of the ideologies of racism, romanticism, and socialism—is accom- 
panied by many practical and urgent directives for the avoidance of 
these social sins in the future. 

This book will, undoubtedly, be acceptable to the philosopher who 
is also of the Catholic mentality. Even he, however, will be provoked 
to question some of the procedures and conclusions of this work. For 
example: 1) Why should the author treat the racist theory with such 
vehemence and completeness, at a time when it has just suffered a 
notable external reversal; whereas his examination of the philosophy 
of Communism, which is enjoying new external successes, is only im- 
plied in the general treatment of chapter four? 2) Is it justifiable to 
assume that, because ordinary men are prudent in their relations with 
money-changers and dealers in second-hand automobiles, they can be 
equally prudent in passing judgments upon the numerous and bewilder- 
ing problems of today, when, at best, they have access only to frag- 
mentary and distorted evidence? If historians, favored by a fine tem- 
poral perspective, are not agreed upon the moral imputability of the 
War of 1812; how can a mere creature of common sense pass a certain 
judgment upon all the complex situations in which he is immersed? 
3) In the light of the history of philosophy, is it practical for a phi- 
losopher who is overwhelmed by the urgent need of immediate moral 
reform to recommend a “universalist ethics?” Does human reason 
function that fast? If it did—can the philosopher hope to generate 
a secular mystical body, informed by the unity of specific essence? 
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Because of the subalternation of ethics to theology, the work of the 
moral philosopher is very difficult. Community of the Free is the 
product of a Catholic mind; it should lead the non-Catholic to examine 
the Christian solution. The Catholic thinker already knows where to 
find it. 


Watter J. BuEHLER, S. M. 
St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Der Mensch und seine Stellung im All. By Béla von Brandenstein. 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland: Benziger, 1947. Pp. 605, with index. 
Fr. 12. 


The problem named in the title is one which has been discussed in 
our days more than, probably, ever before. When the late Max Scheler 
published, in 1927, his book of a similar title, he remarked that never 
had man and his nature been talked about so much and never had 
been the confusion in regard to this topic so great. Ernst Cassirer, 
among others, in his Essay on Man (1944) gave expression to the same 
sentiment. Oswaldo Robles in Mexico, Reinhold Niebuhr here, and many 
others have written books purposing to present a philosophical or also 
a religious view and interpretation of human nature. The present work 
too calls itself, in the subtitle, a “ philosophical anthropology.” The 
approach is strictly philosophical. There are four parts dealing re- 
spectively with man’s body, human civilization, the soul, and man’s 
place in the universe. 

None of the three aspects—biological, cultural-historical, and psycho- 
logical—ean be disregarded; none is sufficient. They have to be inte- 
grated into a comprehensive picture and completed by philosophical 
considerations. Envisaging man as a microcosm (though not quite in 
the original sense), the author feels that a philosophical anthropology 
has to be, as he ealls it, some sort of a “ micrometaphysics,” because it 
has to fit together all that can be said about man. 

After a brief but satisfactory survey of the facts known concerning 
man’s nature when he is viewed as an organism among others, there 
follows a critical report on some theories proposed by others. One 
regrets that the author does not refer anywhere to American, English, 
or French literature to any extent. 

Brandenstein is convinced that man’s body stems from animal ances- 
try; man is probably the last and most direct offspring of the primate, 
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the latest product of evolution, younger than the simian species. The 
immediate forefather must be considered as still an ape, not a human 
being. Anthropometry and psychology suggest that all races stem from 
one ancestral form only. Biology may prove the animal origin of the 
human body but not the transition from animality to humanity, evi- 
denced primarily by the fact of civilization. The emergence of man 
cannot be rendered intelligible by organic evolution; the organic process 
becomes intelligible only when envisaged as a partial aspect of the 
total problem of human nature. 

The emphasis on the person notwithstanding, the author believes in 
a superiority of, at least some, societal wholes. “ Some communities 
(i.e. Gemeinschaft, opposed by Tonnies to Gesellschaft, as a unity of 
individual wills to the mechanism of imposed rules) possess a dignity 
greater than that of individual man by virtue of their comprising a 
large number of individuals and exercising a far-going and deep influ- 
ence on human life.... In a fully civilized life individual and com- 
munity are equally important ... there is no priority of the one or 
the other factor” (p. 82). 

The longest section (pp. 233 ff.) deals with civilization as the charac- 
teristic product of human nature which reveals, more than organic life 
does, the essentials of this nature. An amazing number of facts is 
subjected to a penetrating analysis. There are three facets of social 
and cultural existence: practical, theoretical, and aesthetic. A par- 
ticularly close relation exists between the formation and function of 
“estates” (Stéinde), especially when determined by vocation, on one 
hand and the development of civilizations on the other. The various 
branches of civilization grew within and through a system of strictly 
differentiated and separated vocational groups (as in the medieval 
guilds). But these institutions also become harmful in later stages of 
the process by increasing rigidity. Likewise, the furthering influence 
of the dissolution of this rigid system is first furthering, later destruc- 
tive, because the true “ vocations ” degenerate into mere “ occupations,” 
distinct only by virtue of their economic efficacy. There is only one 
way to arrest the deterioration of civilization: one must create “ modern 
vocational estates, with a much greater freedom, but nevertheless rooted 
in social and economic conditions” (p. 304). This book is not only a 
philosophical analysis but also a program for the reconstruction of 
society. 

Whatever happens goes back to individuals. Hence, the study of 
psychology is basic for an understanding of man’s nature. The prob- 
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lems pertaining to the soul or mind are discussed under the headings: 
life, intellectual factors, the structure of the ego, practical, theoretical 
and “forming” (creative) activities; a concluding chapter gives a 
summary, “ unity and stratification of mental life.” To the three forms 
of activity correspond three fundamental powers, volition, cognition, 
feeling; these are linked up with one another and with the instinctual 
apparatus, so as to form a perfect unity. 

The last part has three sections: Soul and Body; Man and Civiliza- 
tion; the Human Spirit; Man in the Universe. The term “spirit” 
(Geist) is loaded with all the connotations it has in German philosophy. 
There is a notable influence of Hegel’s terminology, if not of his meta- 
physies; the spirit is either individual and personal (Hegel’s term 
“subjective spirit” is used) or communal and objective, or finally 
absolute. Subjective and objective spirit combine into the “spirit of 
civilization ” (Kulturgeist). 

The author’s attitude is clearly theistic, in his intention Catholic. 
Whether and how far his views are wholly compatible with traditional 
notions cannot be discussed. Whatever one might, eventually, object, 
there is no doubt that this work is an honest, serious, and penetrating 
attempt to come to terms with the great problems of human existence. 
Its seope is wider than that of most of the current “ existentialistic ” 
systems. The wealth of material, indeed, tends to blur sometimes 
the lines of the argument. The book is not easy reading, though 
written fluently and with painstaking precision. It deserves attention 
and study. If the author’s main ideas were rendered accessible in an 
abbreviated translation, the work might become the starting point of 
many fruitful discussions. 

ALLERS. 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Power and Personality. By Harold D. Lasswell. New York: 
Norton and Company, 1948. Pp. 262, with index. $3.00. 


The purpose of his latest book, Power and Personality, social psy- 
chologist Harold D. Lasswell says, is, first, “To determine whether 
recent advances in the social, psychological and medical sciences have 
brought us any nearer than our ancestors to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the interaction of personality and power ” and, second, “to make 
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recommendations . . . regarding the development of an elite appro- 
priate to the needs of a society that aspires toward freedom” (p. 19). 

As might be expected Lasswell affirms science has contributed greatly 
to our understanding of the topic and makes many recommendations 
regarding the development of a social elite. 

Power, says Lasswell, is “ cue-giving and cue-taking in a continuing 
spiral of interaction” (p. 10). It is based on “expectation” that 
“severe deprivations” will be imposed on those who fail to respond 
properly to a given cue (pp. 12-13). Thus, not all acts of govern- 
ment are acts of power (p. 14), yet “ any human situation can be con- 
verted into a power relation” (p. 16), and power exists wherever the 
expectation of severe deprivation exists (p. 13), in business competi- 
tion, for example, or in the relations between management and labor 
(p. 15). 

Such power, says Lasswell, some men seek and acquire because they 
esteem it above other social values and more than other men (p. 22). 
These constitute a political type and as the key to explaining the type 
Lasswell advances the hypothesis that they expect power to overcome 
low estimates of themselves (p. 39). He elaborates the theory by a 
number of case studies and a discussion of the part the subconscious 
plays in producing power seekers. 

But such seekers after power are not suitable to democracy, Lass- 
well declares, because in democracy power must not only be shared— 
since its elite is as wide as society—but be subordinated to respect for 
the dignity of human personality (p. 108). Indeed, he remarks that 
although we are not likely to do it in our day, democracy aims at 
getting rid of power altogether (p. 110). What democracy today needs 
is a citizenry composed of “democratic personalities” who will both 
seek power and respond to it in a manner consistent with democratic 
principles. He thereupon proceeds at length to explain how modern 
science, especially psychological and medical science, contributes to 
the reduction of conflicts in human relations and to the development 
of democratic leaders and followers. 

He concludes the work with a long chapter exemplifying a sort of 
thinking he says is peculiarly important today: “ projective” think- 
ing which consists of looking into the future and formulating new lines 
of policy for democracies to pursue. 


Within the limits of his perspective Lasswell pretty well accomplishes 
what he set out to do. Certainly he presents a great deal of data— 
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the findings of many psychological studies—which pertain to the rela- 
tions of personality and power. Some of this may be of interest to 
the philosopher but what the philosopher will be most interested in 
knowing is what Lasswell means by democracy, since democracy is the 
single principle by which he attempts to order power. Lasswell does 
not give the philosopher much help here. From what he says it is 
plain he thinks democracy is synonymous with the good life; he fre- 
quently indicates it involves the dignity of man, human freedom and 
equality, but beyond saying this, he has not much to say. “Our con- 
ception of democracy,” he declares, “is that of a network of congenial 
and creative interpersonal relations ” (p. 110) and lets it go at that. 

But Lasswell is not inclined to admit the right of either a philosopher 
or a theologian to inquire into the relation of personality and power. 
Throughout his book it is evident he assumes that his own scientific 
viewpoint embraces the total intelligibility of the question. And he 
has this to say about what he calls “ derivational thinking” which 
approximates his notions of theology and philosophy: 

This is the technique of justifying the dignity of man by invoking state- 
ments of higher abstractions, such as God’s will or the metaphysical prin- 
ciples of light or darkness. Let me confess for myself that I have little 
interest in derivational thinking which consists in substituting one set of 


self-selected ambiguities for another, and demonstrating that the least 
ambiguous can be logically derived from the most ambiguous (p. 202). 


The book contains several statements which, if they do not defy 
understanding at least refuse to give themselves up to it without a 
struggle. The reference to the “metaphysical principles of light or 
darkness” in the above is not the best example.. This one is better: 
“There is nothing new in the Socratic maxim ‘ Know thyself’” (p. 
197). 


Davip Host. 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Essays and Sketches. By John Henry Newman. New Edition, 
Edited with a Preface and Introduction by Charles Frederick 
Harrold. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1948. 
Vol. I, pp. xviii + 382; Vol. II, pp. xvi + 368; Vol. III, pp. 
xvi + 381. $3.50 each. 


The new printing of Newman’s works, begun under the editorship of 
the late Prof. Harrold, continues in these three volumes of selections 
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from Newman’s critical and historical studies. The earliest of the 
essays was written in 1824 and the latest of them in 1866. Thus among 
other things they serve to display Newman’s development as a thinker 
and writer. The first volume contains “ Personal and Literary Char- 
acter of Cicero,” “ Poetry, with Reference to Aristotle’s Pceties,” 
“Primitive Christianity,” “ The Rationalistic and the Catholic Tempers 
Contrasted,” “ Holy Seripture in Its Relation to the Catholic Creed,” 
and “ Prospects of the Anglican Church.” The second volume con- 
tains “The Theology of St. Ignatius,” “ Catholicity of the Anglican 
Church,” “ Private Judgment,” “ The Tamworth Reading Room,” “ Mil- 
man’s View of Christianity,” and an abridgment of “ Rise and Progress 
of Universities.” The third volume contains “The Church of the 
Fathers,” “ The Last Years of St. Chrysostom,” “ Benedictine Schools,” 
and “ An Internal Argument for Christianity.” 

Prof. Harrold’s prefaces and introductions are brief but helpful. 
Moreover, he has made a good selection from Newman’s Historical 
Sketches, Essays Critical and Historical, and Discussions and Argu- 
ments. Much that is contained in those volumes is no longer of gen- 
eral interest, and for the specialized student the older editions of New- 
man’s works are available. It is hoped that the present edition will 
serve to bring a new generation of readers to the greatest of Victorian 
thinkers and writers. It has been said that a century of survival is a 
fair test for a book, and many of the studies in these three volumes 
are more than a hundred years old. More important still, the whole 
project of republishing the best of Newman on the occasion of the 
centennial of his conversion to the Church testifies both to his powers 
of survival and to his message for the men of today. 


JoHN K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Between Man and Man. By Martin Buber. Translated by Ronald 
Gregor Smith. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
Pp. vii + 210, with index. $3.50. 

This book is a sequel to the author’s I and Thou. It contains five 
small works: 1. Dialogue, 2. The Question to the Single One, 3. Educa- 
tion, 4. The Education of Character, 5. What is Man? The author, 
who is Professor of Social Philosophy at the Hebrew University in 
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Jerusalem, is unsystematically perceptive in a manner reminiscent of 
Gabriel Marcel in Etre et Avoir. Unlike Marcel, who is dramatist 
rather than critic, Buber has given us instructive criticism of the his- 
tory of philosophical anthropology and of the particular alternatives 
confronting men right now. Like Marcel he could be called an existen- 
tialist, a believing existentialist, and his understanding both of man’s 
essence and man’s situation in the world today has to be considered 
in terms of the approach to man opened up by Kierkegaard a century 
back. Buber is not a phrase-maker—at least not in this translation— 
and one finds it hard to understand what he is saying for pages at a 
time. You feel—and are probably meant to feel—that this is unim- 
portant, that you are talking to a man who has thought deeply about 
man and who is emerging from the depths to share his experience with 
another. He has something to share, and if you are patient, as one 
must be patient with anyone who sees more than you do, you find 
yourself conversing with him. 

Buber reminds us of the less and less bearable homelessness of man, 
his cosmological and sociological insecurity and aloneness, and he dis- 
sects modern man’s two extreme attempts to release himself from the 
paralysing terror that characterises his personal and international neu- 
roses. Buber believes that man’s essence will remain thwarted as long 
as he envisages salvation through either individualism or collectivism. 
“The fundamental fact of human existence is man with man.” And 
yet, Buber, along with other existentialists, agrees that only the solitary 
man ean ask genuine anthropological questions. The average man 
whose course is set for him by innumerable conventions is incapable 
of realizing the basic movement of person conversing with person. You 
have to be a person before you can search for a person; and yet you 
cannot be a person in the fullest sense unless you are living what 
Buber calls “the life of dialogue,” a free, responsible awareness of 
the being and need of each man, woman, and child you meet. It is this 
absence of meeting, and the bitter self-enclosure of man, without God 
and without man, that Buber finds to criticize in the thinking of 
Nietzsche and Heidegger (and one could add for him, Sartre). And 
yet an equally exclusive, Puritanical pre-occupation with self and God, 
such as Kierkegaard’s, atrophies the divine charity of man for man 
no less finally than the absorption of the individual into a collective 
purpose atrophies that sense of the first person, the J which is neces- 
sary for any appreciation of a Thou. These are the realities of man’s 
life, the J and the Thou, and the life between them. 
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As with so many other good books one may feel that the really 
important and fresh point of view is only suggested, so with this 
book one ean hardly feel satisfied with the vague and repetitious way 
Buber alludes to the between. Most of what he has to say about the 
history of philosophy most existentialists—and many philosophers and 
theologians who would not call themselves existentialists—would accept 
as a distinguished analysis of what from slightly different standpoints 
they too would hold. But at the critical moment Buber’s philosophiz- 
ing—the man Buber I am sure never—fails us, as he lapses into a vague- 
ness whose fertility depends precisely on the readiness of his reader 
to take up where he left off. This book seems to me to be one of the 
half or dozen or so books in this century which should be thought of as 
sources for serious thinking about the nature of man. 


Harper. 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A Philosophy of Submission. By Henry V. Sattler, C.S.S.R. 
Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1948. 
Pp. xi + 212, with index. $2.25. 


The greater regimentation, which an era of prolonged depression 
plus international conflict requires, commonly is followed by a cavalier 
attitude toward the duty of submission to authority whether in the 
home, the voluntary association, the state or the church. If the sub- 
mission which is required is not to be merely imposed or carelessly 
abandoned, there is a need of information on two problems concerning 
submission. There is necessary a clear exposition of why there should 
be submission to legitimate authority in the areas of its competence. 
There is also needed an analysis of the qualities which subjects should 
cultivate in order to be disposed properly and fruitfully toward those 
in authority. It is with these two considerations that Fr. Sattler is 
particularly preoccupied in his doctoral dissertation on the philosophy 
of submission. 

As one reads the book, finding numerous divisions of the virtuous 
habits of submissions, of its acts, of honor, service, and support, plus 
its psychological wellsprings, one feels lost in a maze of over-division 
and believes that the problem is being too much dealt with in an ivory 
tower. This was the reviewer’s reaction to the main body of the book 
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until he came to the last chapter. Then it became much more clear 
why Fr. Sattler had speculated so much on the virtuous habits of sub- 
mission, on its acts, and on its psychological wellsprings. In this 
concluding chapter he has outlined the chief societies in which men 
live—religious society, the state, the family, educational, economic and 
international society. In connection with each he ties together the two 
chief considerations which he has been insisting on in a more separate 
way in the whole dissertation, i.e., the need for submission on the 
part of the members of each of these societies and the qualities which 
proper submission postulates in its members. 

This final synthesis between necessity and qualities may be seen by 
quoting significant excerpts from what the author writes concerning 
submission in the state. 


More specifically, the state needs authority to reach its end, for per- 
sons left to themselves tend to different ends. It needs men with ability 
at its head. Unless excellence both of intellect and virtue is properly 
appreciated in the community by reverence and honor, good leaders will 
not be selected. Hence one of the most important civic virtues is the 
virtue of observance. 

The state needs law to direct. It needs executive and directive func- 
tions. It needs material support from its citizens, the payment of taxes 
and free offerings. It needs loyalty and defense against aggression. It 
needs recognition of its services by its subjects and gratitude for them. 
It needs the service of men of ability. It needs, in short, the acts of honor, 
service and support. Submission is the necessary correlative of its func- 
tions and needs. 


By this system of stressing why submission is needed and what quali- 
ties it requires, one is in a position to see what the political scientist, 
for instanee, must appreciate about man whose political habits and 
institutions he analyzes. It should be evident that the political scien- 
tist, if he is not to put men and their political ideas and institutions 
into some Procrustean bed, needs to grasp himself and impart to others 
both a philosophy of submission and a psychology of man whom he 
studies. 

Students of social science for whom this work may be of value will 
find an illuminating discussion on the limits of submission. Five prin- 
ciples on these limits are expounded. Of all of these the rule concern- 
ing autonomy is perhaps most valuable. This principle is thus defined: 
“Whenever a task can be satisfactorily achieved by the initiative of 
the individual or of small social units, the fulfillment of that task must 
be left to the initiative of the individual or to that of small social 
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units.” Granting that men will differ as to whether or not such tasks 
can be “ satisfactorily achieved ” at these lower or intermediate levels, 
it is always worth while making practically certain that regional work 
is not done nationally or local work not done regionally or nationally. 

Among other gems scattered throughout this metaphysical discussion 
is one on the relationship of “test-cases” to submission (p. 76) and 
one concerning submission to commands in areas to which authority 
does not extend (p. 114). Both ideas are rather moderately touched 
on and might be much more developed, if they are to serve students 
of the social studies. 

Instead of regretting that this book appears diffuse and even 
pedantic, it can be hoped that its author will use the wide reading 
which his bibliography shows and the meticulous analysis of qualities 
which its pages indicate, and write on them in a more simple and direct 
fashion that is scholarly but without the worst features of an academic 
dissertation. 

James L. Burke, §. J. 

Boston College, 

Boston, Massachusetts 


The Open Self. By Charles Morris. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1948. Pp. xi-++ 179, with index. $3.00. 


Pragmatism’s blithe use of concepts, in no way outgrowths, or even 
possibilities, of its relativist premise, is amusingly illustrated in The 
Open Self with its sentence-fragment calls to courage (“ Summons to 
Create! ”) based on modern science. We are reminded throughout 
this self-culture manual of something George Cable wrote in one of his 
Creole novels: “‘ Now, I’ll put on my feathers again,’ says the plucked 
bird.” The plucked-bird philosophy of Morris as given here finds him 
meeting the spiritual bankruptcy of pragmatism’s field-day in America 
with a Walt Whitmanish idealism; and the terms “ ideas ” and “ ideals ” 
(which were practically excluded from Signs, Language, and Behavior 
as smacking of “mentalism”) appear sans apologetics. 

For this book, a kind of imitative performance of Peace of Mind by 
one of Dewey’s followers, offers suggestions to contemporary Ameri- 
eans to lift themselves by their own bootstraps; in the dust-cover’s 
words it “describes in popular terms how modern philosophy copes 
with some of the major problems of today.” Incidentally, Peace of 
Mind (whose false titular promise continues to give it best-seller ratings 
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in our peaceless milieu) is, as far as the two books’ contents go, far 
less descriptive than that of the Morris work; for the pragmatist- 
behaviorist’s “open self” is just that, and as wide open as any movie 
frontier town now providing entertainment for American youth where, 
the inhabitants having taken the law in their own hands, the result is 
anything but peace and order. 

The Open Self is prefaced by this quote from the good gray poet: 
“ Now there shall be a new man cohered out of tumult and chaos.” But 
who or what is to cohere him? The first chapter heading, or Man As 
His Own Maker, exhausts the content of the Morris “ answer”; and the 
Whitman-like chant at the book’s end, from its first resolve, “ We will 
regain integrity,” through the other resolves including “ We will re- 
form our ideals,” and “ We will resume the responsibility for man- 
making,” amply epitomizes the actual matter of this self-culture treatise 
written by the wishful modern semanticist. 

Those wish-exhortings, which admittedly grew out of the author’s 
fears for America (which he sees in “ mortal danger”), are not exactly 
the self-starters their formulator holds them. Neither is the Sheldon 
division of men into various “ somatotypes,” the so-called endomorphs, 
mesomorphs, and ectomorphs, of any inspiriting value, though Morris 
(who finds Sheldon’s schemata almost as fascinating as he did the dog- 
buzzer-food conditioned reflex in his Signs, Language, and Behavior) 
uses it as a springboard for his doctrine of the uniqueness of each 
“open self.” Instead, the Morris formula for reform—that the human 
self as such with the omnicompetent aid of “science” can solve any 
and all problems, personal, social, national, and international—is pre- 
cisely what put America in its present mortal danger which is more 
real than Charles Morris or any of his fellow-thinkers are able to 
conceive, let alone ameliorate. 

M. Wuitcoms Hess. 


45 Grosvenor Street, 
Athens, Ohio 


Book Brevities 


Art and Faith. By Jacques and JEAN New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 138, with index. 
$2.75. 


This exchange of letters between philosopher and poet took place in 
the early twenties. A short preface has been written by Maritain for 
the English edition. Cocteau had discovered the dignity of poetry as a 
warrior in the struggle of good and evil and wrote his long letter to 
announce his message. The philosopher reassures the poet by present- 
ing him in the spotlight of ultimate meanings. 


Philosophie der Unbelebten Natur. By Jutius SEILER. Olten, 
Switzerland: Walter-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 509, with index. 
Fr. 26. 


This book attempts to rebuild the bridge between philosophy and 
science, but it hardly does more than inventory the materials on both 
sides of the water. It is a good catalogue of doctrine, philosophical 
and scientific, and would be a useful reference book for the cosmologist. 
But it is not organic enough to ply the direly needed synthesis of sci- 
ence and philosophy which ought not to begin with the critical problem 
but with the difference between art and nature. 


On Being and Essence. By Saint THomas Aquinas. Translated 
with an introduction and notes by ARMAND AUGUSTINE 
Maurer, C.S.B. Toronto: The Pontifical Institute of Medi- 
eval Studies. Pp. 63, with index. $1.00 (Canadian). 


Fr. Maurer, in providing a new critical translation of De Ente et 
Essentia, has rendered a distinct service to philosophy. This work is 
the best introduction St. Thomas wrote to his metaphysics, and with a 
clarifying introduction and copious footnotes, doctrinal and historical, 
for the text, Fr. Maurer’s patience should be of service to teachers by 
bringing the opusculum within the scope of undergraduates. Great 
books are not necessarily large ones, and this book ought to be on 
the list of the culture-seeking layman as an organ of integration. 
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The Naturalism of Samuel Alexander. By JounN W. McCarruy. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. 111. $2.50. 


McCarthy has digested Alexander’s thought and likes the taste of it. 
Those who want an informative and synthetic view of what Alexander 
said will profit from reading this naturalist menu and agree that Alex- 
ander is a stimulating man. But they will not follow McCarthy into 
his sympathies until he and his fellow naturalists press their principles 


that there are differences and even “levels” in the continuum which 
they take the world to be. A continuum is, after all, a continuum. 


Dialogues in Limbo. By Grorce SANTAYANA. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1948. Pp. 248. $3.00. 


Three new dialogues have been added to the new edition of a book 
first published in 1926. Nothing new is added to the Santayana 
estheticism, that life is a game, lighted now and then by glimpses of 
“utter enchantment” but played mostly in darkness. It should be no 
insult to Santayana, who refuses to take life seriously, if his philosophy 
meets a similar judgment from a reviewer. But one facet of Santayana 
is in his favor. He recognized that on the naturalistic premises of 
modern thought, nothing can be meaningful, and unlike James, Dewey, 
Russell, and their descendants, he did not attempt to reconstruct the 
rigor of truth and value. He quietly subsided into playing a game 
which philosophy, detached from the ultimates, must logically become. 
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